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Those persons who are disposed to complain that 
Bible study is crowding out the catechism, and kill- 
ing denominationalism, may find comfort in the 
address of Dr. Vincent, as published by us in fall 
this week, on “The Supplemental Lesson.” The 
Doctor shows pretty clearly that a half-hour in a 
week given to the consecutive study of the Scrip- 
tures need not shut out any other study which is 
deemed desirable in the church school. Thisaddrees 
of Dr. Vincent may be counted as his farewell words 
for the present, as he is announced to sail for 
Europe on Saturday of this week. 





It was a good thing for the Atlanta Convention 
that Mr. I. Newton Baker was secured as its official 
reporter. He probably has not his equal in this 
country as an accurate and intelligent phonographic 
reporter of the proceedings and addresses of such a 
convocation. Ia 1859 Mr. Baker made a complete 
report of the Third National Sunday-school Con- 
vocation, quite in advance of anything before known 
in that line. His subsequent career as editor of The 
Sanday School Times gave him yet larger famil- 
iarity with the Sunday school cause and its various 
representatives, thereby enabling him to revise 
understandingly his full notes of Sunday-school 
addresses. We are indebted to Mr. Baker’s cour- 
tesy for the reports of the Atlanta addresses which 
appear in our columns. 


Now that the story of the three Hebrew children 
in the furnace at Babylon is again before the Sun- 
day-schools, the Editor recalls an illustration coming 
under his observation some years ago, of the con- 
fused idea which children get of words and state- 
ments which they memorize, without an explanation. 
It wasin the days when proper names formed 





large share of the Bible lesson in the average Sun- 
day-school; when the child was taught to answer 
“Whe was’ the meekest man?” “Who was the 
oldest man?” “ Who was the strongest man?” 
and many a like question; when, in fact, children 
were better instructed in genealogies than in the 
way of salvation. There was a little fellow who 
knew Mother Goose better than he knew his Bible. 
One Sanday he was asked in his turn in the class, 
“‘ Who were thrown into the fiery furnace?” That 
was too much for him. The question was passed to 
his next seat-mate. The answer came. promptly, 
“ Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego.”, ". This was a 
mortification, to the little fellow : and when the next 
question camé, .“* Who put them i in ?” ae? answered 
with ajump, “ Little J ahnpy, Green,’ stirring that 
the children in the furnace.'and; the ¢a\ the well’ 
were @ little mixed in his mind. » isn't Feet a pity that fin 
we can’t go back to those “days of unintelligent 
memorizing, instead of having children understand 
the Scriptures as now ? 


The old adage that “ extremes meet’ nowhere 
finds more striking illustration than in religious 
ceremonies. Thus the Roman Catholics encourage, 
to a large extent, non-communicating attendance at 
their communion service, or mass. Their congre- 
gations are taught to be present at that service, 
whether they communicate or not, to “assist” in the 
sacrifice by their private devotions, rather than 
themselves to partake of even the wafer,—for, wit 
the decline of the communion idea among the Roman 
Catholics, the cup has long been denied to the laity, 
This non-scriptural idea of the Lord’s Supper has 
just reappeared among the Massachusetts Unitarians, 
of all places in the world. Some of the more radical] 
churches of that body have for some years found 
the necessity of celebrating the Lord's Supper an 
irksome task. One in New Bedford has abandoned 
the sacrament entirely ; and dislike for it led Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, as long ago as 1832, to renounce 
the Unitarian misistry. A Boston church, however, 
has solved the dfficulty. Oa Easter Sunday the 
pastor put bread and wine on the table, and, after 
breaking a piece of the former, and pouring out a 
little of the latter, invited the congregation to con- 
template them, but not to partake; remarking. 
“We would discern the real presence in these sym- 
bols, and nourish our souls on that. Through the 
veil of ‘material things we would commune with 
things eternal.” This quite agrees with Roman 
practice and phraseology, and is the very thing con- 
demned in the homely phrase of the Articles of the 
Church of England: “The sacraments were not 
ordained of Christ to be gazed upon, or to be car- 
ried about, but that we should duly use them.” 
This Boston ceremony is analogous to one performed,” 
some years ago, in another Unitarian church of that 
city, —baptizing without water. After all, the scrip- 
tural use of ordinances is as good as any. 


Did you ever notice how remarkably the railway 
maps of the United States seem to conform them- 
selves to the interests of the particular companies 
issuing them? No matter what a railway route is, 
on its own map it goesin almost a straight line 
from one terminus to the other; while states and 
cities and mountains and rivers threugh which or 


along which it passes are whirled into place accord- 
ingly, as the leaves and dust are whirled hither and 
thither in the rush of a moving train. And then 
what a breadth and prominence attaches to this 
great thoroughfare, in contrast with the attenuated 
and crooked roads which creep along on either 
side of it. Ifyou consult a map of the principal 
competing route, you will find all this changed. The 
new road has there all the breadth and directness, 
while the other has dwindled and twisted until it 
seems as insignificant and crooked as a Virginia 
rail fence; and meantime the entire face of the cour- 
try has adapted itself to the new railway exigencies, 
So it will be found of every other railway map 
which is issued as an advertising guide. This does 
geem a little singular. Indeed, it would be inexpli- 
dable if. we were unwilling to believe that the 
terests of the map-makers warped their judgment 
or impaired their accuracy in delineating their 
favorite route across the country. There is a good 
deal of this kind of map-making in religious matters. 
The road to heaven is commonly pictured on the 
denominational map as straightest and most direct 
by the line for which that denomination offers 
tickets; and the whole configuration of the inter- 
vening territory is made to adapt itself to the 
necessities of that line. In view of this fact, a wise 
prudence would certainly prompt us to carefully 
compare these denominational maps with the 
original government surveys as laid down on the 
Bible chart, before deciding that there are no crooks 
in the line over which a ticket is ‘pressed upon us, 
as by “the only direct, safe, pleasant, and well- 
equipped route” to the desired destination. 


THE DUTY OF TRAINING CHILDREN. 


t is the mistake of many parents to suppose that 
their chief duty is in loving and counseling their 
children, rather than in loving and training them ; 
that they are faithfully to show their children what 
they ought to do, rather than to make them do it. 
The training power of the parent is, as a rule, 
sadly undervalued. 

Too many parents seem to take it for granted that 
because their children are by nature very timid and 
retiring, or very bold and forward; very extrava- 
gant in speech and manner, or quite disinclined to 
express even a dutiful sense of gratitude and trust; 
reckless in their generosity, or pitiably selfish; dis- 
posed to overstudy, or given wholly toplay ; one-sided 
in this or that or the other trait or quality or char- 
acteristic,—therefore those children must remain so, 
unless, indeed, they outgrow their faults, or are 
induced by wise counsel and loving entreaty to over- 
come them. 

“My boy is irrepressible,” says one father. “He 
is full of dash and spirits. He makes havoc in the 
house while at home; and when he goes out to a 
neighbor's he either has things his own way, or he 
don’t want to go there again. I really wish he had 
a quieter nature ; but, of course, I can’t change him. 
I have given him a great many talks about this; 
and I hope he will outgrow the worstof it. Still 
he is just what he is, and punishing him wouldn’t 
make him anybody else.” A good mother, on the 
other hand, is exercised because her little son is so 
bashful that he is always mortifying her before 





strangers. “ He will put his finger in his miouth, and 
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hang down his head, and twist one foot over the 
other, and refuse to shake hands, or to arswer the; 
viritor's “‘ How do you do, my boy ?” or even to ssy, 
“Thank ycu,” with distinctness, when anything 1s 
given to him, And the same trouble is found with 
the tastes as with the temperaments of children. 
One is always ready to hear stories told or read, 
but will not sit quiet and look at pictures, or use a 
slate and pencil. Another, a little older, will devour 
books of travel or adventure; but has no patience 
with a simple story of home life, or a book of instruc- 
tion in matters of practical fact. 

Now it ie qnite inevitable that children should 
have these peculiarities; but it is not inevitable that 
they ehould continue to exhibit them < ff-nsively. 
Children can be trained in almost any direction. 
Their natural tendencies may be so curbed and 
guided as no longer to show themselves in disagree- 
able prominence. It is a parent’s privilege, and it 
is a parent's duly, to make his children, by God's 
bleasing, to be and to do what they ought to be and 
do, rather than what they woud like to be and do. 
If indeed this were not so, a parent’s mission would 
be sadly limited in scope, and dimini-hed in impor- 
tance and preciousness, The parent who doesn’s 
recognizs the possibility of training his children as 
well as instructing them misses one of his highest 
privilege as a parent, and fails of his most important 
work jor his children. 

The sk lled physician, in charge of a certain insti- 
tution for the treatment of feeblé-minded and imper- 
fectly developed children, has said, that some chil- 
dren are brought to him who are lacking in just one 
important trait or quality, while they possess a fair 
measure of every other. Or, it may be said that 
they have an excess of the trait or quality opposite to 
that which they lack. One girl, for example, will 
be wholly without a sense of honesty; will even be 
possessed with a love of stealing for stealing’s sake, 
carrying it to euch an extent that when seated at 
the table she will snatch a ball of butter from a 
plate, and wrap it up in a fold of her dress. 
If she should be unchecked in this propensity until 
she were a grown woman, she might prove one of 
the fashionable ladies who take books or dry goods 
from the stores where they are shopping, under the 
influence of ‘“ kleptomania.” Again, a boy has no 
sense of truth. He will tell lies without any appar- 
ent temptation to do so, even against his own 
obvious interests. All of us have seen persons of 
this sort in mature life. Some of them are to-day 
in places of prominence in Christian work and i: flu- 
ence. Yet another ch.ld is without any sense of 
reverence, or of modesty, or of natural aff-ction. 
Ove lacks all control of his temper, another of his 
nerves. And soon in great variety. The physician 
of that institution is by no means in d-spair over 
any of these cases, I: is his mission to fiud cut the 
child’s special lack, and to meet it; to leara what 
traits are in excess and to curb them; to kuow the 
child's needs, and to drain him accordingly. 

Every child is in a sense a partially developed, 
an imperfectly formed child. There are no abso- 
lutely perfect children in this world. All of them 
need restraining in some things and stimulating in 
othere. And every imperfect child can be helped 
toward a symmetrical character by wise Christian 
traicing. Each home should be an institution for 
the treatment of imperfectly developed children. 
Each father and mother should be the skilled physi- 
cian in charg? of such an institution, There are 
glorious pcssibilities in this direction; and there 
are weighty responsibilities also. 

Your child needs training. It is not enough that 
you love him, and instruct him, and warn him, and 
plead with him, aud pray f.r him, and have faith in 
his behaif; you must frain him. You must recog- 
nize bis faults aud correct them. Y.u must know 
in what he comes short, aud bring him up to the 
right standard, where he is in excess, and there 
curb him, And you can duthis, Gud will enab‘e 


form it. God never lays a rerponsibility upon his 
children, for themselves or for others, without giving 
therewith the ability to perform what is needful. 
With all the diffivulties of your present condition 
and surroundings, you can train that child of yours 
effectively. .What matters it, Coristian father, that 
your wife is a helpless invalid, or that you are 
wi hout a wife; that your business presses you ; 
that you have no taste for educational processes? 
What matters it, Christian mother, that your child's 
father is absorbed in business, is little with his family ; 
or that he has been laid in the grave? If the 
rerporsibility of the training of your child clearly 
rests on you, you can have strength and wisdom 
and faith for the task; and you can do the work as 
successfully and as completely as under the most 
favorable conditions you can imagine. Your “ su/- 
ficiency is of God.” 

Are you training your child satisfactorily? You 
ought to be. You can do it if you will. 





STEADY WORK. 


There is an old German motto which offers this 
talisman for success in life: ‘“ Ohne Hast, ohne 
Rast,”— Without haste, without rest.” It is akia 
to the “ Make haste slowly” of the Romans; and is 
the direct opposite of the legend which Washington 
Irving, copying from the early Dutchmen of Tarry- 
town, placed over the portal of his Sucnyside cottage 
—“ Lust im Rust,” or “ Pleasure in quiet.” Tae 
sturdies m otto is the better rule of action. Work is 
not enough, unless it be tempered with discretion 
and thoroughness; contentment is not enough, 
unless it rest on a sense of duty done. 

It is said that one of the most prolific of living 
authors gives this bit of advice to yeung writers: 
“ Fix yourself to your chair with a bit of cobbler’s 
wax;” by which figure of speech he means to say 
that a literary man should stick to his work as 
faithfully as any other laborer. This writer does 
aot believe in waiting for inepiration; but makes 1t 
his rule to write so many thousand words daily, no 
matter where he may be, or how he may feel. He 
has come to the conclusion that the brain is as much 
a machine as any other part of the body, and that 
with due attention to physical conditions, it may be, 
as in fact it is, used every waking minute. 

It is easy to laugh at this methodical arrange- 
ment, and to say that in literary work, above all, 
mood and inspiration must be considered. The 
enemies of some particular author who pursues this 
plan might say that his books are not free from the 
marks of a mechanical style. But, after all, it is 
better to rely on industry than on inspiration. It 
is not work that kills men; it isa wild, worrying, 
selfish devotion to one kiad of work. Tennyson 
could not write his In Memoriam by the yard, but 
if he had rested content with his deep feeling cf 
sorrow for Arthur Hallam’s death, the poem never 
would have seen the light. The sorrow was inspira- 
tion enough; but long, laborious toil, so many 
hours a day, was quite as necessary. If this is 
true in literature, it certainly is true in the ordinary 
avocations of life. The great workers of the world 
sleep well and play well at the proper time; but 
bth sleep and play are made possible by persistent 
iabor, without hurry aud without cesation. 

Everybody has hard things to do, which are too 
often dodged day afier day,—a pile of letters to 
answer, a series of benevolent errands among the 
poor, a house to set to rights, a brief or a sermon to 
prepare, a set of accounts to straighten. These 
heavy things become heavier daily when let alone; 
bat when taken in hand, their burden becomes lighter 
every minute. Tnere is no such successful way of 
accomplishiog a good day's work as to take up the 
very first duty, whether light or heavy, long or 
short, and carry it straight through to the end 
Then the second and the third duties are easily 
done. If the first is shirked because the third is 
more pleasant, all three are likely to be uncom- 





you to it, if you perceive your duty and would per- 


pleted at sunset. 





THE SUPPLEMENTAL LESSON.* 


BY JOHN H. VINCENT, DD. 

I desire, in as brief, earnest, and practical a manner as 
possible, to present a scheme which I have entitled “ The 
Supplemental Lesson.” 

I. I speak of the church. The church is the pillar and 
the ground of the truth, and whatever a Christian ought 
to know, the church ought to teach. Now, here are eight 
things that every Christian ought to know something 
about. : 

1. He ought to know about the claims of the Holy Bible 
as a divine book, and as the standard of faith and practice 
for all men. 

2. He ought to know something about the construction 
and make-up of the Book of books; and he ought to know 
something about its contents, its facts, its principles, its 
laws, and its privileges. 

3. He should know the exact language of at least very 
large portions of it, especially in its doctrinal, didactic, 
and devotional portions. 

4. The wise, rich, and suggestive formulas of theological 
truth, the outgrowth of the scholarship and Christian 
experience of all the ages, every Christian man and woman 
ought to know somethingabout. We speak disrespectfully 
sometimes of catechisms; but in the catechiems of the 
modern Protestant churches there are deficiiions that 
have in a single sentence a whole volume of fundamental 
truth ; and it is not wise to depreciate a d«finition which 
is the outgrowth of years of Christian experience, wide 
research, and profound Christian thought. 

5. The devotional literature of the church, especially its 
standard hymns, ought to be in the mind and memory of 
every young person and every old person in the church, 
Many a time a good hymn linked with a good old tune 
has lifted a soul up, in its hours of depression and discour- 
agement. Oh, those glorious old tunes, like Oid Hundred 
and Dennis! They are pathways up to God! How often 
do we find, in our religious experience, that these old hymns 
and tunes inspire and sustain the heart! 

6. The principal characters and events of church history 
since the time of the apostles ought to be known by every 
Caristian. Now we Methodists—I belong to the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church—we Methodist Episcopalians 
have a way of looking back, to call the attention of our 
young people to the history of our church. We say, 
“ Now, my young friends, | want to tell you the history of 
our great church. I want you to look back a lorg period 
of time—a hundred years; we. are a huadred years old, 
children, you must remember that. When a man gets to 
be a hundred years old he is very old, and a church that 
is a hundred years old—well, that’s the church we belong 
to! Now, if you look over there, you will see a curtain, 
and on it a picture of Mr. Wesley,—Mr John Wesley, 
children. He was a very great man, children, and a very 
good man; an eminent scholar. Why, he bas done more 
good in the world than any man since the apostle P.ul! 
You see his picture there? Well, that is John Wesley,” 

Now, | say, tear down that curtain! Pat John Wesley 
in a niche where he belongs, among the worthies of the 
church ; but as a Methodist Episcopalian, I want to feel 
that I have an inheritance in ad/ the taints and in all the 
heroes of the Christian church, of every denomination, from 
the days of the apostles down to the present time. 

7. The rise, progress, and distinctive doctrines and 
usages of the particular branch or denomination of the 
church with which we are identified, should be understood 
by those who profess to be loyal to it. I believe in the 
denominations. I believe in the clear understanding of 
the distinctive doctrines and usages of the denominations. 
I believe in the careful comparison of these distinctive 
doctrines and usages with the word of God; and I have 
just as much respect for that Curistian sympathy and 
Christian brotherhood which a man has from the stand- 
point of loyalty to his own convictions and his own denom- 
ination, as I have from the stand-point of that union plat- 
form which pr: feeses to ignore denominational distinctions | 
I believe in Christian union, but it must be a anion of 
something! I believe in the union of men who are loyal 
to some form of faith ; of men who, in spite of diff-rences, 
love to grasp the hand of a brother who differs from him. 
And I believe that just as soon as we promote an intelli- 
gent loyalty concerning our separate denominations, we 
shall have a broad, substantial, and beautiful Christian 
fraternity that will tend largely toward makirg us one in 
faith, and one in form, as we are one in spirit, 

8. The evangelical basis of all missionary and social 
effort for which the caurch is responsible, shoud be under- 
stood by the church-members ; and the temperance reform 


*an address delivered at the International Sunday-school Convention, 
at Atianta, Thursday, April 15, 1878. 
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movements would be greatly aided if we would but hold 
to the evangelical truths which underlie all true temper- 


ance reforms; and when we look face to face with the 


father or the mother or the guardian who influences those 
boys every day; if I have not brought those boys 
under the control of the pulpit, more or less ; and if I have 


appalling statistics, then our hands are put into our pockets | nor established a connection between those boys and the 


and our hearts throb with sacred emotion, as we address 
ourselves to the work of doing all that we can to exter- 
minate the terrible evil of intemperance in ourland. Now, 


regular pastorate of the church,—then I have only done | 


| 
} 
| 


one-half of my work. It is my business as a Sunday- 
school teacher to work on the home in behalf of the pulpit 


there are things that every Christian should know some- ’ and the pastorate, that al/ the agencies of the church may 
thing about, and about which the church should teach with , combine in their work of religious culture. 

no uncertain sound, and with no spasmodic or unsystematic | V. Then, again, the peculiar facilities enjoyed by the 
methods. Thus far, you will notice, I have said nothing Sanday-school justify us in expecting that this Interna- 


about Sunday-schools. 


II. It is the duty of the church to teach the contents of 
the Holy Bible in the wisest manner possible; to adopt the 
best methods of secular educators in teaching divine truth. 
Thus, if I find men who have studied the laws of the 
human intellect, who have laid hold of the fundamental 
principles of teaching, who have devised wise methods of 
putting them into practice, I, as a teacher of the same 
intellect, should lay hold of the same fandamental laws, 
and employ the same methods, remembering that the Spirit 
of God never ignores intellectual laws in the iilumination 
of the mind, and in their relations and bearings upon the 
salvation of the soul. Therefore, if I as a Christian teacher 
want to teach ordinary Bible history, I must teach it asa 
secular teacher teaches profane history : not by mere memo- 
rizing. Do you suppose that a secular teacher of the first 
class would go before his scholars and say: “ My young 
friends, the subject for to-morrow’s lesson will be in the 
History of England, the House of Lancaster. You will 
find a full account of it in five pages of this volume, 
Commit every word of it to memory. I want you to know 
every word of it. I have great faith in memorizing. I 
want you to cultivate your memories. Therefore, commit 
the whole five pages perfectly.” I would take my boy 
away from that school, if English history was to be taught 
in that way. Give me the teacher who says: “ The House 
of Lancaster will be the subject of our leeson for to-mor- 
row. I want you to store the facts in your minds; to 
compare them. Note the chronological order of events. 
Lay hold of the prominent characters, and see if you ecan- 
not trace the influences of these characters on the events ; 
and see if you can discover, anywhere. the consequences of 
eertain actions from the antecedent causes which appeared 
in other parts of the history we have studied. I[ 
want you to study for yourselves, and I am much more 
anxious that you should get the facts for yourselves, than 
that you should give them to: me in the precise words of 
the text-book. The further.you keep from the precise 
words of the text-book, the more I shall appreciate your 
recitation.” 

When I teach my pupils in the Sunday-school a frag- 
ment of Jewish history, 1 want to adopt the same wise 
method as the secular teacher; and here is where the 
International series has contributed immensely to the 
growth of true educational ideas in the church,—by teach- 
ing Bible history, and Bible history in a connected way. 
I cannot see that the lessons are fragmentary, when they 
are taught after the true methods of the secular school ; 
and this method does prevail more widely now than ever 
before. Then, clearly, the best portions of Scripture 
should be committed to memory. The memory should be 
stored with large and connected portions of divine truth in 
the very language of the word, The mind of the pupil 
should be filled with these precious passages from the 
inspired authors of the Bible books. 


III. It is the duty of the church to recognize and employ 
in this work of teaching—bear in mind, I have not yet 
spoken of the Sunday-school—the various sgencies under 
its control, and not to hold any one institution or depart- 
ment responsible for the work of instruction, but to dis- 
tribute the responsibility, ahd secure a cordial co-operation 
between these several agencies. We hear some talk as 
though the Sunday-school were the be-all and do-all in the 
religious education of the children. Now, I hold to four 
departments of the church, and each of these has the closest 
connection with all the others: First, the home; second, 


the pulpit; third, the pastorate ; and fourth, the Sunday- 
school of the church. 


IV. When you talk about educating the church, you 
cannot throw the onus on every one of these agencies 
alone; you cannot make the Sunday-school responsible 
for all the religious education. You must look to the 
family; you must look to the pulpit; you must look to 
the pastorate; and you mnst look to the school,—and 
*xpect them, each and all, to accomplish their work. I 
know there are those who claim that the best work of the 
Sunday-school is done back of the pulpit and the pastor- 
ate—in the religious home, When, as a teacher, I have 
had & class six months, if I have not made their homes a 
little better; if I have not touched with some power the 





| tional leeson system will render valuable service in the 
work of every department of the church. 
| We admit that the enthusiasm in Bible atudy devel- 
|oped by the International system has, to some extent, 
‘crowded out other exercises, which formerly found 
' places in the Sabbath-school,—such as the memorizing of 
large portions of Scripture, the use of the catechism, and 
| the connected exegetical study of the Prophets and the 
| Apostles. There are some people who atill adhere to the 
‘idea that it is the thing for the children to learn whole 
| connected passages of Scripture like the fifty-fifth chapter 
| of Isaiah, or the twenty-third Psalm, or the Sermon on the 
| Mount, and that good old Methodist chapter, the eighth of 
Romans, and several of the smaller epistles, and chapters 
| in Revelation ; and they say that we are not, in connection 
with our International system, accomplishing anything in 
the memorizing of connected portions of the word. 
VI. The International system has developed, too, 
greater interest in systematic Bible study. The necessity 
for knowing the connecting links has made it important 
that you should have a general outline of the history of 
Judah, before you can understand many of the allusions 

in the Gospels, and thus there has been a constant tendency 
toward systematic study by the very necessities of the 
case; and the system of lessons has driven the church to 
a wiser and more thorough evangelistic and reformatory 
and educational work. 

VIL. The value of the studies supplanted by the new 
lesson system, and of the studies made essential by this 
system, leads us to inquire whether we may not, with the 
International system, combine a series of lessons which 

| shall meet the growing demand for the best features of the 
| old scheme, remove honest dfficulties and objections, and 
thus greatly facilitate Bible study in the church, 

My answer to that query is found in the supplemental 
scheme of Sunday-school lessons which I wiil lay before 
you in ten propositions : 

1. This scheme is not designed as a substitute for the 
International series. It will occupy bat ten minutes a 
Sunday. 

2. It will call attention to the wide range of subjects 
embraced in a thorough biblical education. There isa 
good deal in knowing how wide a field Bible knowledge 
covers. 

3. It will encourage home, pulpit, and pastoral co-opera- 
tion, and must, sooner or later, lead to the organization of 
clagses outside of the Sunday-school session. 


4. It will cultivate and enrich the memory of our pupils 
during the years of life when this faculty is most active 
and susceptible. Here is a boy trained seven years on the 
International series. He was five years old when he 
began. He is twelve years old to-day. I say to him, 
“My boy, do you know the Ten Commandments?” 
“Well, we had them once, I think, when I was in the 
infant class in the regular lessons, but it was a good many 
years ago.” “My boy, do you know the Beatitudes?” 
“ Well, I think we had them once, five or six years ago, 
but I don’t think I remember them now.” “ Well, do you 
know our Lord’s Sermon onthe Mount?” ‘“ Oh, we were 
too small to study that!” That little fellow ought to 
know by heart five or six hymns, the twenty-third Psalm, 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, and several of 
the parables; but he knows none of them. He studied 
the International Lesson, and he didn’t have time to study 
everything. I say that the boy of twelve years is the 
loser, because he has not used his susceptible and retentive 
memory in storing away, all these years, the many rich 
passages of God’s word. 

5. This supplemental scheme will provide, for primary 
classes, material for their use in connection with the 
International lessons, especially when the latter are less 
adapted and lees suggestive to the primary pupils. We 
cannot conceal the fact, that, once in a while, our Interna- 
tional lessons (they always have something in them for 
our little fellows) have not always quite as much in them 
for the very little ones as for the older ones. It is a good 
thing for primary teachers to have a supplemental series 
come in, that they may, every Sunday, teach something 
besides the International Lesson. 





permanent the knowledge derived from the International 
lesson, 

7. It will provide for instruction in distinctive church 
doctrine, usages, and benevolent work. 

8. It will recognize, and provide lessons for, the church 
year. This supplemental series will give place for the 
special Christmas lesson, and the Easter lesson, and for 
lessons at other times in the year, just so far as the par- 
ticular church or school may desire to provide them. 

9. It will economize time in the study of the Interna- 
tional lessons. For example, a boy comesein his studies 
to a lesson from the Old Testament history. He says, “ Why, 
I never heard ¢hat name before. I don’t know anything 
about the location of ¢hat town, of that river, or of that 
mountain.” But suppose that for seven years you have 
trained him in a connected scheme which has included an 
outline of Bible history and geography, so that he can 
mention the prominent Bible characters, and knows where 
they belong in a proper chronological series. When he 
comes to the regular International lessons, and these 
names appear, he will say at once, ‘Oh! I know who that 
man is, I know where that place is on the map.” And 
the teacher of that boy will find that he has got all the 
more time to give to the practical and spiritual teachings 
of the lesson. 


10. It will render a thorough graduated and progressive 
course of lessons possible, 

As I give you, in this way, the mere outline of this 
course of study for the Sunday-echool, it may seem to you 
to be too complicated, in that it attempts to cover too 
much ground; but I believe that when you come to 
examine it closely, you will pronounce it eminently prac- 
ticable; and I believe that it will meet a great many 
difficulties we now encounter; and I want to make it a 
perfect scheme of Bible study. I have divided the course 
into,— 

a. Biblical, Under these we have these subdivisions: 
1. Consecutive Bible studies as provided in the Interna- 
tional series. 2. Leesons on the construction of the Bible, 
3. The memorizing of selected passages covering the 
ground from Genesis to Revelation. 4. Summaries of 
Bible history, geography, and doctrine. These will be 
simple and easy outlines of Bible history, as much as is 
found in the series of lessons known as the “school 
system,” where one hundred questions are given on Buble 
history, and one hundred questions on Bible geography ; 
little outlines of doctrine, as much as you willfindin that 
dear old Shorter Catechism of the Presbyterian Church, or 
in that dearer and better catechism of the holy Methodist 
Church! 5. Evidences of the divine origin of the Bible, 
6. A consecutive expository study, say, of the prophecies 
and epistles. Then we come to our second department : 


b. Ecclesiastical, Under this we shall have the sub- 
divisions : 

1, Outlines of Church History. 

2. Outlines of Church Catechism. 

8. Outlines of Church Economy. 

4, Outlines of Church Work. 


Tae GrapuaTeD Course of Strupy: a, Primary. Two 
years,— Now, this system may begraded. Let us suppose 
that the International system beginning in 1880, will carry 
us ten years,—and I hope it will cover ten years, I think 
it will be desirable to take our boys and girls who began 
five years ago at Genesis, and at the age of twelve years 
lead them through the whole book again, starting them off 
another seven years, so that at nineteen, say, they will 
have gone twice over it ; and when they are full grown, at 
twenty-six, three times over the entire Bible from a new 
stand-point, looking at the same old precious facts and 
teachings. Now we have our little fellows of five and six 
years of age in the primary classes, taking up, (1) The Inter- 
national series; and with them they are committing to 
memory certain Psalms and beatitudes and selected hymns 
of the church—the sweet old hymnsofthechurch! I am 
glad that in our modern books, our numbers One and 
Two of the “ Gospel Hymns,” that we are using here in the 
conventian, they have preserved for us “ Rock of Ages,” 
and “ How sweet the name of Jesus sounds;” for I want 
our little fellows, while they are learning the English 
tongue, to commit to memory some of these grand old 
immortal hymns of the church. 

We have (2), new texts to be committed ; (3) a two years’ 
course on a simple catechism about the Bible; (4) simple 
outlines of Bible geography and history ; (5) the church 
catechism ; (6) sacred hymns; and (7) lessons on temper- 
ance, missionary work, etc. See howW™we could then take 
these little fellows through a course of Bible history! I 
would say, as teacher: “The first man made in the 
image of God was tempted, sinned, and was cast out of 
Eden. Who was he?” I have the answer, “ Adam.” 











6. The supplemental lesson will systematize and render 


When I get them, two years later, into the intermediate 
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grade, I say, “Who was Adam?” They reply: “The 
first man, made in the image of God, tempted, sinned, and 
cast out of Eden.” I draw my picture, make a definition, 
ask # question, and it takes merely knowledge enough togive 
the name,—to associate the name with the picture. Then 
two years later, when they come to that name, they 
give me the picture. Don’t you see how, in a few years, I 
could, with only ten minutes on each Lord’s Day, train 
them so that when they take up the Internat onal lesson 
it would be to them a grand system of pigeon-holing 
and they would eay, “ Here so and so comes in; in there, 
that belongs” 


InrermepIAte. Two years.—We have now our boy 
of five, six, seven, or eight years. He takes up (1) the 
International series, (2) texts to be committed, (3) advanced 
outlines ot Bible history and geography, (4) a study of the 
Bible as a book of books, (5) the church catechism, (6) 
more hymns and more texts of Scripture, and (7) some 
simple lessons on temperance and missionary work. 

Now I have my boy of five to eight years advanced to 
the senior grade. 

Senior, Three years —Afier three years, while you 
are going on with your seven years of International 
Lessons, he will have had two years in the primary couree 
two years in the intermediate, and now he takes three 
years in the senior course, beginning with (1) the Inter- 
national series, (2) more texts to be committed (3) Bible 
history and gevgraphy, (4) the catechism of the church, 
(5) more hymns, (6) more advanced outlines of church 
history, general and denominational, (7) cuntinued studies 
in reference to the temperance and mission work ; and by 
the time he bas been these seven years going over the 
book from Genesis to Revelation, you have given him, in 
these ten minutes of each Sunday, a system of Bible 
history, geography, and evidences, the canon of Scripture, 
Bible doctrines, hymns of the church, and precious texts 
of Scripture, fur forty-eight Sundays in a year, and for 
seven years; euch a comprehensive and connected scheme 
of lessons, that you will be surprised to see, at the end of 
the couree, how much thorough knowledge of the word 
your young pupil will have received. 

Apvancep Grape. Fifty years, and—on. A fifty 
years’ course! Persons dying before that time are 
excusable ; but whoever heard of anybody's dying when he 
had begun a fifty years’ course of Bible study? In this 
advanced course we have outlined tae seven years of the 
regular course: (1,) The International series ; (2 ) special 
Bible classes for exegetical study; (3) lectures on the 
evidences, church history, ecience, and religion ; (4 ) say ten 
lectures or sermons on the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity. They will be preached, say, as follows: 
Ono January 8, at balf-past ten o’clock in the morning, on 
such a subject; January 15, on such a subject, and so on. 
Then we will have (5.) a series of text-books, to be 
indicated, read, and studied ; and (6 ) normal-class instruc- 
tion in the art of teaching. 

You may say, ‘“O.1! 1 cansee how a minister, with bis 
pastoral work, his Sabbath-school work, his Buble-class 
work, and his pulpit work, can walk right straight throug! 
seven years of this kiad of work—that is, we settled min- 
isters; bat how will it be with the itinerants who are no! 
settled?” Weil, there is @ set‘led itineracy! There is 
an itinerant settled ministry, and I speak for those min- 
isters whether settled or iiinerant, and for a scheme by 
which they carry their churches right through the course 
I have indicated. My brother who has held a charge for 
three years, takes my charge; and what he has done for 
three years I can do for the next three years, and thus 
carry on his work. And those who stay seven years—| 
don’t much like todo it but I acknowledge it will be a 
magna ficent opportunity for an enterprising, zealous min- 
ister to carry his whole congregation through seven years 
of this International and supplemental study, with classes 
in the evidences in exegetical study, with lectures on 
sciencs and religion, and with sermons on the doctrines 
Andif he should do this, oh, how he could build up his 
people, and make them strong in the knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures, if minded so to do, by this scheme of 
lessons which I have laid out! Now a closing sentence 
just here, It may be thought that ten minutes a Sun- 
day will give too little time for any work worth attempt- 
ing. Let us see, Ten minutes a Sunday—for forty-eight 
Sundays a year, will give, in seven years, fifty-six hours 
of solid work on outlines of biblical knowledge. Adding 
to this five questions and answers a Sunday, and an 
average of two verses of Scripture memor zed, gives us 
a well-mastered catechism of biblical and classical knowl- 
edge of sixteen hundred and e'ghty questions and 
answers, besides six hundred and seventy-two connected 
verses of Scripture lodged in the memory, in seven years. 
He who does a little, one day out of the week, for 





fifty-two weeks in each year for seven years, will find 
that his little ata time has accomplished an immense 
amount of work in the aggregate. 


Another objection is, we have not the time in our Sun- 
day-school session. I will give my answer tothat. As 
an old lady once said, ‘‘ We have all the time there is ; ” 
and a little economy of time will enable us to do a great 
many things in a Sunday-school that we don’t do now. 
To emphasize this, let me draw two pictures of two Sun- 
day-schools, Oae of them is located in New Jersey. The 
school hour, we will say, is half-past two o’clock in the 
afternoon. The superintendent is always there about 
seven to ten minutes after the time of opening, instead of 
being there seven to ten minutes before. Taking his 
place on the platform, he fumbles around for the hymn- 
book, and says to the chorister, “ What shall we sing?” 
and the chorister gives out a hymn with sixteen verses 
He likes to sing, and he likes to lead, and to sing all the 
verses there are. So he gives out sixteen verses, and the 
organist is delighted with the opportunity it gives him for 
preludes and interludes. I suppose my musical taste is 
not fully developed, but oh, what a horror I have of inter- 
ludes where the organist breaks off the current of song to 
go into a caper of some sor'! When they have gone 
through the sixteen verses, with the preludes and inter- 
‘udes, and after-ludes, why, of course, all this has taken 
time. Then the superintendent has a responsive reading, 
and then he prays—and prays a very long prayer; one of 
those general prayers—a “ protracted” prayer. That 
superintendent once invited a stranger to offer prayer in 
his Sanday-school The brother prayed a long time; and 
after he had finished the superintendent eaid, with the 
greatest simplicity, “ Children, as so much time has run 
to waste, we will omit the singing.” The superintendent 
then says to his chorister, “ Could not we have another 
song?” Of course we could! Fourteen verses more are 
sung, and played, interludes and all. Then, running his 
eye over the room, the superintendent remarks, “I think 
I see Brother So-and-so over there, editor of the Sunday 
School So-and-so, from Caicago, or New York. We would 
be very glad to have a few remarks from him.” Or he 
says, “There is Brother So-and-so, a live Sunday-school 
worker—an insurance agent! He loves to talk to little 
children. Please come forward, brother, and give us a 
few remarks.” Perhaps the speech may be omitted, but 
what with the delay at the beginning in opening the 
school, the long hymn, and the long responsive reading, 
and the longer prayer, followed by another long hymn and 
another prayer, and the calling to order, by the time the 
lesson study commences it is just thirty-seven minutes 
after the time when the school should have been called to 
order. And when the air of the basement in which the 
Sunday-school meets has been breathed over and over 
again—for the ventilation is poor—(one of the board of 
stewards told a member to whisper to the sexton to “ shet 
them windows” for it costs too much to let in fresh air, 
and they must save the heat), and they bave got in that 
rocm several layers of atmorphere that were left over 
from two or three revival meetings, there is little teach- 
ing power left. Do you wonder that when that good 
woman has been five and a half hours, by actual count, 
engaged upon the preparation of her lesson last week 
(for she has been in the convention and heard that 
the Sunday-school teacher should always study the les- 
son thoroughly, and with prayer, and has conscien- 
tiously and prayerfully prepared that lesson), that she 
is discouraged in her work? But now she opens her 
nook at the lesson and begins to teach. Just then, 
along comes the superintendent, and without any prelimi- 
nary says to her, ‘“ I wonder if I couldn’t get Miss A from 
your class, to teach, this afternoon? Six teachers are 
absent, and I must have their classes supplied. Let me 
have one or two of your girls.” And when she hss pre- 
pared that leeson with special reference to those particular 
members of her class, what wonder again that she is thor- 
oughly disheartened. She begins again. A!ong comes the 
secretary, bowing and smiling,—and he always stays longer 
on one side of the room than the other,—and, poor woman; 
she has little heart left. But she tries again, when along 
comes the minister, who has neglected some part of his 
pastoral work during the week, and he wants now to make 
up for it by being specially sociable with her class, and, 
shaking hands with each of her girls, wants to know how 
mother and sister and all at home are; whether Johnnie 
has got over his scarlet-fever. This interruption over, 
almost despairing, the teacher tries again, but alas! the 
iibrarian! (They haven’t yet abandoned the barbarous 
custom of spilling the books down into the classes during 
the lesson hour.) Says he: “ Miss Mary Jane, did you 
mean to put down on your card 279 or 277? I could not 
make it out.” When that seven-by-nine fellow is gone, 





along comes the missionary collector, or some other “ hea- 
then,” tosee how much money they have for the “ objects,” 
Poor teacher! What wonder that she says to herself, “ It 
is so discouraging! I cannot do much work here. If I 
only could have my class alone! But they all interrupt 
me. The minister interrupts me, and the visitor interrupts 
me, and the superintendent interrupts me, and the secre- 
tary and the treasurerinterrupt me. Oh, I wish they would 
let me alone with my scholars!” So after a while the 
thirty minutes have passed by, and the superintendent 
rings the bill or raps on the desk. It is six or seven 
minutes from the time when the school ought to have 
closed. The minister then rises, and, addressing the 
superintendent, says, “I should like to catechise the school 
to-day.” But the superintendent in a whisper says, “ My 
dear brother, we have not got time to-day ; besides, the 
teachers are tired ; and then Mr. So-and-so is here, and I 
did want him to make a few remarks!” But I think 
teachers and scholars prefer that he should not, and very 
soon they dismiss the school. Now you know there are 
some very intelligent scholars, and some very cultivated 
laymen among the teachers, who ask, notwithstanding all 
the advancement and all the beauties and benefits of our 
Sunday-school system, “ What is the use of that institu- 
tion?” And I echo their question; and I frankly confess 
to you, I do not see the use of that institution ! 

Now let me draw another picture. It is of a school in 
the state of New Jersey. The superintendent is always 
there ten minutes before the time of opening, to see that the 
room is properly ventilated, and to educate the sexton if 
he needs it; to greet the teachers when they come. He 
has a secret compact with his teachers, born of the most 
tender and affectionate regard between them, and of 
the most earnest purpose on their heart always to do their 
best in conjunction with him for the promotion of the 
interests of the school. They always, yielding to his 
example and wishes, come a little in advance of the time 
for opening to greet their pupils. The example and 
influence of the superintendent tell on the teachers, and 
these in their turn tell on the pupils, and they are always 
there on time. On the tip of the second he calls the 
school to order ; and when he calls Ais school to order, the 
order is as’ perfect and beautiful as those pupils are 
acquainted with in the finest secular schools that they 
attend; and, believe me, when a young pupil finds in the 
Sunday-school less discipline and order and propriety 
than he is familiar with in the secular schools five days of 
the week, there inevitably grows up a little feeling of 
contempt in his heart. When perfect stiliness reigns, the 
superintendent says, “ Let us pray.” And when he prays 
he has something to ask for, and he asks it. He asks 
largely in few words. In a miaute and a half he offers the 
opening prayer. A Scotch pastor in Oatario once called 
my attention to a prayer written on the fly-leafof Dr. 
Bethuae’s Bible, that is so beautiful and expressive that I 
am tempted to quote it now. Tuais is it: “O God! 
pardon what I have been; sanctify what I am; order 
what I shall be; and thiae shall be the glory, and mine 
the eternal salvation, through Jesus Christ my Lord!” 
Let superintendents remember that a prayer of a minute 
may be worth more to one hundred or five hundred Sun- 
day-school pupils than a five-minute prayer; and by 
earnestness and condensation they make a very short 
and effective prayer at the opening of their schools. 
“Now,” says the superintendent, “let us sing the 
second verse of the hymn on the lesson leaf,” or in the 
book, if they use a book of praise. They sing two verses. 
‘ We sing them,” he says, “ because they bear on the les- 
son of the day.” Then they have the r ll-call of teachers. 
The teachers stand up at the calling of their names, and 
show their pupils by their actions that they respect the 
authority of the desk. On the call of the roll the teachers 
who are present remain standimg. Two teachers are 
absent, The superintendent says: “ Let those classes 
whose teachers are absent, rise.”” Class number ten and 
class number fourteen rise in their places. “ We shall 
want aid to-day, my brethren,” he says to the teachers. 
“ Mr. H, can you give me a teacher for class number ten ? 
Mr. B, can you furnish one for class number four!een?” 
Thus this matter is settled before they go to work; and 
whenever a teacher feels that the onus is thus put upon 
him, you may be sure there will be few teachers absent, 
and those who are compelled to be away will furnish 
substitutes. We want more conscience on the part of 
Sunday-school teachers in this matter of punctuality. By 
wisdom, by firmness, and by kindness, this superintendent 
succeeds. Now he says, “ Let us pray again.” Heasks God's 
blessing on the school. In less than seven minutes from 
the time that school was called to order, all the classes are 
in their places, engaged in the hardest work of the day,— 
the study of the lesson, That is the true idea; let us 
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do the heavy work first, while teachers and scholars | live to be half as good as she is. Puton your bonnet, and 


ave fresh and vigorous in mind and body. And now, let 
nobody touch the teacher! neither pastor, nor super- 
intendent, nor visitor, nor secretary, nor librarian, nor 
treasurer. Each teacher in that well-ordered school says: 
“ My blessed superintendent gives me such a good chance 
at the lesson!” and, depend upon it, the teacher who 
knows that heis sure to have thirty minutes’ uninter- 
rupted talk with his scholars will be more likely to make 
preparation than the teacher who is not sure of having 
any time at all. An old lady traveling in Europe, who 
had more money than culture, when asked how she got 
along without understanding the languages replied: ‘‘ Get 
along? Why, I didn’t have any trouble at all; we hadan 
interrupter with us all the time.” Sunday-school number 
one has an :mterrupter—or half a dozen of them—all the 
time. This Sunday-school gives attention to its work, 
and does its work well. Thirty-seven minutes have 
passed, and the heavy work of the day is almost over. 
Now the superintendent, or the pastor, or the most capable 
man, undertakes the work of review, and the public 
review under such circumstances is a delight and a profit ; 
and by the time eight or ten minutes have been given to 
the review, forty-seven minutes are gone by, and all the 
heavy work of the day is over—three-quarters of an hour 
spent with the lesson exclusively | 

Now we come to our supplemental lesson for the day. 
The pastor, superintendent, teachers, and scholars all 
enter into it with zest and p'easure, and even with enthu- 
siasm ; and the school is dismissed with a happy conscious- 
ness that they have laid a sure and good foundation in 
the teaching and knowledge of the word of God | 

I am glad that I have been able to bring this supple- 
mental scheme of lessons before you All I ask is, that 
until you have carefully examined this plan, and read it 
twice, and thought over it ten times, you will not pro- 
nounce it impracticable. 








HAPPY DODD; 
OR, 
“SHE HATH DONE WHAT SHE COULD.” 
BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 
CHAPTER XVII. 


Sunday morning Happy got ready for Sunday-school 
with a beating heart; she knew that by this time all her 
class must know she was about to be a servant, and her 
pride rose up lke an armed man to daunt her. Only after 
& very earnest prayer for help and strength did her cour- 
age return ; and when she arrived at the chapel, and found 
nobody in her seat, a wave of heart-sickness came over 
her, till she looked about and saw that very few people 
were there anywhere; she had come half an hour too 
soon. : 

By and by Mary Gray came in, smiling at Happy, 
with a tender and quiet look, such as she scarcely ever 
wore, It did Happy more good than the child knew ; and. 
as Mary nestled down beside her, and gave her hand a 
loving pressure, she could hardly resist the impulse to 
turn and kiss her. Then came Julia, bright and fluent as 
usual; and, last of all, Helen Sands, reluctant and pouting, 
—for, truth to tell, she had rebelled at the thought of being 
taught by a “hired girl,” as she expressed herself, and 
might have been allowed by her easy mother to stay at 
home, for the sake of peace, had not the Doctor opportunely 
come in to breakfast, as doctors will, after everybody else 
was through, and heard Nellie arguing the matter with her 
mother in the bedroom. 

“Helen, come here,” he said, peremptorily. “ What is 
this fuss about?” 

Helen hung her head. “Oh, nothing much, pa! only I 
don’t want te go to Sunday-school.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, you see, Happy Dodd she’s going to live at Mr. 
Holden's, going to live out there, and—” 

Here E idie bounced in, and took up the hesitating story 
“And Nell can’t go to Sunday-school to a hired girl ! 
Just like girls! mean as dirt! Id hke to know—” 

“And I'd like you to be quiet, Ned;” sternly inter- 
polated the Doctor. 

“Helen, are you really so silly as this? Why isn’t 


Happy Dodd as good a teacher for you to-day as she was 
& week ago?” 


There was no answer. 

“If you object to her being a ‘hired girl,’ as you say, 
your objection extends tome. I ama ‘hired man,’ and 
hired to a few hundred people instead of one. This is 
utter nonsense. Happy Dodd is a good, brave girl. I 
respect her more than I ever did, and I only hope you may 





| go as usual.” 


When Dr. Sands said as much as this in his family, it 
was final; he did not often have time or opportunity to 
govern his children, unhappily for them; but he never 
admitted any disobedience to orders. So Helen, in a 
rebellious and petulant humor enough, went off to the 
chapel. 

But she was the last: Ruth did not appear. She did 
not wish to go, nor did her mother wish to have her. The 
idea of Happy coming to the house as a servant both 
pleased and displeased her. She really loved her teacher, 
and would miss the class; but to put herself under the 
instruction of a servant was something altogether out of 
the question. It was impossible to change their rela- 
tions one day out of seven; she must stay at home, of 
course. So she put on her hat and idied about the garden 
till it should be church time, as she always went in the 
morning with her father. Grandma Holden found her 
there when she came over, after her usual. custom, to sit 
with her daughter-in-law during the first service. 

“ Why, Ruth dear!” she said, “are you ill to-day?” 

“No ma’am,” Ruth answered. 

“T thought you must be; not to be at Sunday-school,” 
the old lady went on, fixing her mild gray eyes on Ruth’s 
face, where the swift color was rising. 

“Grandma! don’t you know Happy Dodd is coming 
here to be mamma’s seamstress? Of course, I can’t go 
to Sunday-school to her!” 

“O—h!” said grandma; but the tone was so signifi- 
cant that it stung Rath far more than any words to which 
she could have given answer; and she turned away saying 
to herself: “On, dear! I wish grandma would let me 
alone. I can’t help it.” 

And while this little scene went on, Happy also was 
telling herself that, after all, it was best so. Ruth was 
right to stay away; it saved much awkwardness, many 
faise positions; but Ruth could not q ute satisfy herself, 
and Grandma Holden, actuated as much by contempt for 
her daughter-in-law’s airs as by a desire to set Ruth right 
and do justice to Happy, could only complicate matters 
by farther speech, and, being pretty clear-sighted, did not 
mention the subject again, but left it to arrange itself 

Happy eet herself to her teaching more earnestly than 
ever, and when the lesson was over said simply, “I am 
very glad you came to-day.” Helen fiigeted about and 
did not look at her, but Julia and Mary both answered 
with such a smile that Happy could have thanked them 
over again, In the afternoon her little class gathered in 
Mrs Packard's kitchen, and behaved better than usual. 
Perhaps the change of place had something to do with it; 
perhaps the fact that just as they were scrambling after 
their hats and bonnets, Fred Park appeared at the door, 
with a basket of wild p'ums. 

“There!” shouted Jick, “There he is, Poll! Nan, 
look a’here! Say, Fred Park, we’ve ben awful good ; good 
as pie, hain’t we?” appealing to Happy, who gave 
unqualified’assent. Then he went on confidentially : “ He 
told us he'd fetch around suthin’ if we was extry good 
to-day. Oh, my eye! ain't them nice?” 

Tne young man laughed at the eager faces, and, sitting 
down on the shed step proceeded to divide the plums; 
first offering Happy a spleniid sheaf of cardinal-flowers 
targled in a misty garland of wild clematis, through 
whose faint, delicate whiteness the scarlet spikes glowed 
like fire through smoke. Happy was delighted: her love 
of flowers amounted to a passion, and the woods and fie!ds 
were an unknown volume to her life as yet. She was 
pleased, too, at the kindness; for she had few friends, and 
whatever little thing was done for her assumed diepropor- 
tionate value in her eyes, 


Fred Park waited and walked home to Miss 
Lavinia’s with her, after she had gathered up her books 
and said good-bye to the children. H»ppy did not ask 
him in, and Mies Vinny was getting tea in the kitchen, so 
she did not see him If she had, Happy’s eyes might 
have been opened then and there; but as it was, she went 
on her way, careless of any intention on anybody's part to 
meddle with her life; intent only on doing what she could 
for God and her fellow-men. 

She went to Mrs. Holden early in the morning, her 
trunk having gone there the week before, and was shown 
to a little room in the attic, close under the roof, with part 
of a window in it, the other part belonging to the next 
and larger room, where the cook and chambermaid slept. 
But, at any rate, this was her room, to be shared with no 
one; and she made it look as homelike as she could, put- 
ting a few little things of her own about it, and her 
miother’s Bible and hymn-book on the stand. Then she 
went down stairs and learned what she could of her new 
duties before Mrs. Holden was ready to see her. She met 


| Rath in the lower hall, and was about to pass her with 
gentle grave bow, but the child’s real feeling prevailed; 
she held out her hand to Happy, and said, coloring, “ I'm 
glad you’ve come.” 

Happy was glad too, now: but she did not presume on 
this welcome ; she went her way quietly, and tried to do 
her duty. 

No doubt this duty was hard and irksome, There were 
many days when she found it impossible to please Mrs, 
Holden, and almost equally impoesible to keep her temper 
under the provocation it received. 

Happy had been carefully shielded from the roughness 
of life, and now every little thing irritated her morbid sen- 
sitiveness, Her mother had been exquisitely gentle even to 
her faults, and to be called stupid, a fool, a perfect blun- 
derer, and other disagreeable epithets, hurt her cruelly; 
and it burt her more to find that the temper she thought 
she had under such control was only asleep for want of 
exercise, 

Many and many atime her tongue burned and her lips 
opened to answer some unjust reproof or unkind speech; 
but a look at Ruth’s fair, troubled face,if she were pres- 
ent, a thought of her mother’s counsels, lifted up her heart 
to Him who alone could give her self-control, and who did 
give it. She found, after much ¢ffort at keeping her tem- 
per, that the surest way was to say to herself a text of 
Scripture or utter a brief prayer before she answered any 
exasperating question, or mada any remark that was 
necessary ; in any case she kept silence as far as she could, 
It he’ped her much to know that Ruth s eyes were always 
watching her. Poor human nature! Its weakness is 20 
great that to live as in God's eight is the hardest thing for 
ustodo. Faith is so faint that the heavenly vision is 
dulled in the best of us; and even our gracious Lord 
made provision for this failing of the fl-sh when he trans- 
ferred his personality practically to his dicciples, saying, 
“ Tnasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these, 
ye have done it unto me.” 

“ Happy,” said Rath, one day, sitting down by her in 
the sewing-room, for Mrs. Holden was asleep and needed 
no particular attention, “Happy, why do you always 
shut your lips and keep quite still a minute when mamma 
scolds you?” 

Happy looked into the child’s clear eyes, half in doubt 
if she should answer; then she said, “I say a text or a 
little prayer before I speak, Ruth ; lest I should speak too 
quickly.” 

Rath did not say anything more, she went quietly away 
to think it over; here was somebody who really did try 
to be good every day, whose religion was an hourly help 
to her. She knew very well that her own speech was not 
so guided or guarded, even toward her mother; and the 
lesson went home to her heart, all the more that it was 
involuntary. Happy had her own troubles, too, with the 
other servants ; they were’ Irish, and, like many of their 
class, resented the fact that a“ Yankee” should be set 
among them, and in a rather higher position; and it was 
equally unpleasant to her to be obliged to have a certain 
sort of companionship with them, in her regular round of 
daily duties, 

Her naturally delicate appetite was not enticed by the 
careless, sloppy fashion in which the kitchen table was 
spread, and the haJf-cold meals did not tempt her; she 
ate so little that she actually grew wesk at first for want 
of food, and was so glad of her Sunday supper at Miss 
Lavinia’s that the good old woman suspecied the state of 
things, and kept her supplied with private stores of 
gingerbread and biscuit that were very welcome, But 
by quietly doing her duty, and showing whatever small 
kindness came in her way to Ann and Katy, by helping 
with a heavy ironing now and then out of her own work- 
ing hours,—for she did not sew in the evenings,—or by 
showing Ann some new way of preserving fruit or coaxing 
savory dishes out of little remnants when the butcher 
failed to appear,—things she had learned from her mother, 
—and by « thousand nameless tokens of good-will, a pleas- 
ant word here and there, or even a kindly smile, she found 
the way to their warm Irish hearts; and Ann, noticing 
her want of appetite, began to keep the food warm, the 
tea hot, the toast crisp, for “the poor cratur;” and Katy 
laid the dishes in better order, noticing that Happy would 
silently rearrange them sometimes, and put on a clean 
cloth more than once a week, since she had so much help 
about her extra ironing, Little things, all of them, but so 
are the leaves that make up a tree’s verdure and beauty; 
so are the petals that clustering together shape the perfect 
rose; and so are the sparrows that crowd and chirp in 
thousands about us, yet not one of these falls to the 
ground unheeded, and— “Are ye not better than many 
sparrows?” shall not “all these things be added unto 
you”? 
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LESSON 8, SUNDAY, MAY 26, 1878. 
Tile: THE FIERY FURNACE. 


GOLDEN TEXT: Ova Gop wHom WE SERVE 18 ABLE TO DELIVER UB 
FROM THE BURNING FIERY FURNACE.—Dan, 3:17. 


Lesson Topic; Safety of the Righteous. 


1. Danger, v. 21-23. 
Outline : 2. Protection, v 24. 25 
3. Deliverance, v. 26, 27 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, May 20: Dan. 3: 21-27. The safety of the righteous. 
Tuesday, May 21: Dan. 3: 1-7. The unrighteous decree. 
Wednesday, May 22: Dan.3:818 The righteous defense 
Thursday, May 23: 1 Pet.3: 8-17. Suffering for righteousness 
Friday, May 24: Psa. 37: 29-40. Help for the righteous. 
Saturday, May 25:1 Pet. 4: 12-19. The fiery trial. 

Sunday, May 26: Isa. 43: 1-13. The promise of safety. 


LESSON TEXT. 
[Dan. 3: 21-27.) 

21. Then these men were bound in their coats, their hosen, and 
their hats, and their other garments, and were cast into the midst 
of the burning fiery furnace. 

22. Therefore because the king’s commandment was urgent, 
and the furnace exceéding hot, the flame of the fire slew those 
men that took up Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego. 

23. And these three men, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, 
fell down bound into the midst of the burning fiery furnace. 

24. Then Nebuchadnezzar the king was astonied, and rose up in 
haste, and spake, and said unto his counsellors, Did not we cast 
three men bound into the midst of the fire? They answered and 
said unto the king, True, O king. 

25. He auswered and said, Lo, I see four men loose, walking in 
the midst of the fire, and they have no hurt; and the form of the 
fourth is like the Son of God. 

26. Then Nebuchadnezzar came near to the mouth of the burn- 
ing fiery furnace, and spake, and said, Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abed-nego, ye servants of the most high God, come forth, and 
come hither. Then Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, came 
forth of the midst of the fire. 

27. And the prinees, governors, and captains, and the king's 
counsellors, being gathered together, saw these men, upon whose 
bodies the fire had no power, nor was a hair of their head singed, 
neither were their coats changed, nor the smell of fire had passed 
on them. 





BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Dan. 3: 22. Urgent.——And the Egyptians were urgent 
upon the people, that they might send them out of the land in 
haste; for they said, We be all dead men, Ex. 12: 33. 


Siew those men.——The righteous is delivered out of 
trouble, and the wicked cometh in his stead. Prov. 11:8— 
The wicked shall be a ransom for the righteous, and the trans- 
gressor for the upright. Prov. 21: 18——And the king com- 
manded, and they brought those men which had accased Daniel, 
and they cast them into the den of lions, them, their children, 
and their wives; and the lions had the mastery of them, and 
brake all their bones in pieces or ever they came at the bottom of 
theden. Dan. 6: 24. 

v.23. Fell down bound.——Many are the afflictions of 
the righteous; but the Lord delivereth him out of them all. 
Psa. 84: 19——Thou broughtest us into the net: thou laidst 
affliction upon our loins, Thou hast caused men to ride over our 
heads; we went through fire and through water; but thou 
broughtest us out into a wealthy place. Psa 66; 11,12——If 
it had not been the Lord, who was on our side, when men rose up 
against ue: then they had swallowed us up quick, when their 
wrath was kindled against us. Psa. 124: 2, 83——Then took they 
Jeremiah, and cast him into the dungeon of Malechiah the son of 
Hammelech, that was in the court of the prison; and they let 
down Jeremiah with cords. And in the dungeon there was no 
water, but mire—so Jeremiah sunk in the mire, Jer. 38: 6. 

V. 24. Astonied.——Then the king's countenance was 
changed, and his thoughts troubled him, so that the joints of his 
loins were loosed, and his knees smote one against another. Dan. 
5 : 6——Now when the high priest and the captain of the temple 
and the chief priests heard these things, they doubted of them 
whereunto this would grow. Acts 5: 24——And he trembling 
and astonished said, Lord, what wilt thou have me tode? Acts 
9; 6——And as Peter knocked at the door of the gate, a damsel 

ame to hearken named Rhoda. And when she knew Peter's 








how Peter stood before the gate. Acts 12: 13, 14. 

V.25. Waiking in the... fire.——But the children 
of Israel walked upon dry land in the midst of the sea. Ex. 14: 
29.—_—For thon, O God, hast proved us: thou hast tried us, as 
silver is tried. Psa, 66: 10——When thou passest through the 
waters, I will be with thee; and through the rivers, they shall 
not overflow thee: when thou walkest through the fire, thou shalt 
not be burned; neither shall the flame kindle upon thee. Isa. 
43: 2,—By faith thay passed through the Red Sea as by dry 
land. Heb. 11: 29. 

They have no hurt,——Surely he shall deliver thee from 
the snare of the fowler, and from the noisome pestilence. Pasa, 
91: 3. They shall take up serpents; and if they drink any 
deadly thing, it shall not hurt them. Mark 16: 18——And he 
shook off the beast into the fire, and felt no harm. Acts 28: 5: 
——aAnd who is be that will harm you, if ye be followers of that 
which is good? 1 Peter 3: 13. 

Like the Son of God.——Now there was a day when the 
sons of God came to present themselves before the Lord, and 
Satan came also among them. Job 1:6.——When the morning 
stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy. Job 
38 : 7.——The angel of the Lord encampeth round about them 
that fear him, and delivereth them. Psa. 34: 7——The Holy 
Ghost shali come upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall 
overshadow thee; therefore also that holy thing which shall be 
born of thee shall be called the Son of God. Luke 1 : 35.——The 
Jews answered him, We have a law, and by our law he ought to 
die, because he made himself the Son of God. John 19: 7—— 
And declared to be the Son of God with power. Rom. 1:4. 

v.26. Servants of the most high God,——aAnd thus 
they returned us answer, saying, We are the servants of the God 
of heaven and earth, Ezra5:11——0O Daniel, Servant of the 
living God. Dan. 6: 20.——The same followed Paul and us. and 
cried, saying, There men are the servants of the most high God. 
Acts 16: 17-——For if I yet pleased men, I should not be the 
servant of Christ. Gal.1:10-——Anda voice came out of the 
throne, saying, Praise our God, all ye his servants, and ye that 
fear him, both small and great. Rev. 19: 5. 

Come forth. And the Lord spake unto Joshua, saying, 
Command the priests that bear the ark of the testimony, that 
they come up out of Jordan. Joshua therefore commanded the 
priests, saying, Come ye up outof Jordan. Josh. 4: 15-17.—— 
For ye shall not go out with haste, nor go by flight; for the 
Lord will go before you; and the God of Israel will be your 
rereward. Isa, 52.12——And when he had thus spoken, he cried 
with a loud voice, Lazarus, come forth. John 11: 43, 

v.27. The princes .... saw. And all this assembly 
siall know that the Lord saveth not with sword and spear. 
1 Sam. 17 : 47.——-Now, therefore, O Lord our God, I beseech 
thee, save thou us out of his hand, that all the kingdoms of the 
earth may know that thou art the Lord God, even thou only. 
2 Kings 19: 19-—-—That men may know that thou, whose 
name alone is Jehovah, art the most high over a'l the earth. 
Psa. 83 : 18.——Lord, when thy hand is lifted up, they will not 
see: but they shall see, and be ashamed for their envy at the 
people, Isa. 26: 11. 











LESSON FRAMEWORK. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE A. PELTZ. 


Asa result of Daniel's interpretation of the king’s dream 
(Lesson 7), he and his three comrades were raised to 
high positions in the kingdom of Babylon (chap. 2: 48, 49) 
Tais promotion occurred soon after these Hekrews com- 
pleted their training, and were enrolled among the wise men 
of the realm (B C.@03). Jehoiachim still reigned in Judsh, 
though his kingdom was tottering and about tofall. He 
died B. C. 599, and his son Jehoiachin succeeded to the 
throne. But Nebuchadnezzar made short work with him, 
carrying him and other prisoners, with further treasures of 
the temple, away to Babylon. Among there captives was 
Ezekiel. Concerning this captivity, see 2 Kings 24: 12-16. 

Zedekiah, the brother of Jehoiakim and uncle of Jehoia- 
chin, was next put upon the throne by Nebuchadnezzar 
(2 Kings 24: 17). At the expiration of his eleventh year the 
final fall of Jerusalem occurred, and its people were all 
departed to Babylon. This was in B.C. 588, or eight 
years before the event recorded in the lesson of to-day. As 
preliminary to this lesson, v. 1-20 must be carefully read 
Daniel's ability was illustrated in the last lesson. The faith 
of his three friends finds illustration in this. 

The plain of Dara (v. 1), where the golden image was set 
up, is not certainly known, though probably it should be 
located to the south-south-east of the ruins which represent the 
former city. Here are mounds which bear the name Dura 
Just when this image was made is not stated, but it has 
been supposed to have been at the time of the fall of Jeru- 
salem. The statue was probably intended to honor the 
Assyrian god who had given them eo great success. For- 
getfal of his former cenfidence in the God of Daniel (chap. 
2: 47), Nebuchadnezzar now challenges that very God to 
deliver his servants from their doom. That this image 
represented a god is farther evident from v. 12, 18, 28. The 
proportions of this idol, as given in vy. 1, have been criticised 
as inappropriate fora human form. But if the dimensions 
given cover both statue and pedestal, the former being 
thirty-six cubits by six, and the latter twenty-four cubits 
high, then all is proportionate. 

It is not necessary to suppose this image to have been made 


voice, she opened not the gate for gladness, but ran in, and told 








of solid gold. The incense altar of Moses was made of wood 


| overlaid with gold (Ex. 37: 25, 26); idole were also made in 


this way (Isa. 40:19; 41: 7). The amount of gold required 
to cover such an image would not be enormous. The image 
being finished, the king proposed to have a royal “ dedica- 
tion” (v. 2); much as we now unveil statues, dedicate them, 
inaugurate them, etc. His summons (vy. 2) covered all grades 
of officials in the kingdom, whether at the court, in charge of 
districts and provinces, or engaged in jadicial affairs. 

The grand act of dedication was to be a unanimous wor- 
shiping of the image. This was announced by heralds. Its 
signal was a grand musical outburst. For dissbedience 
penalty was provided in the fiery furnace, already heated, 
into which the offenders were to be cast summarily (v. 3-6). 
The king doubtless expected this unanimous worship to 
accomplish something in unifying ‘‘ the people, nations, and 
languages” which were represented among his officers and 
his subjects. He would coerce*them into unity. Those 
rebelling should be burned. The act had also a political 
aspect, for it made a decisive test of the completeness of the 
submissiveness of his subjects. 

Those who informed against the unyielding Hebrews were 
Chaldeans, who probably felt the spur of envy, more than that 
of personal loyalty, and pious zeal (v. 18-12). It is possible 
that a purpose to entrap these Hebrews operated somewhere 
in the arrangements for this dedication service. Where 
Daniel was at this juncture is not explained. He may have 
been sick, or absent on business, or tempora-ily engaged 
elsewhere, or from his high rank he may have been 
exempted from bowing, and, assuming his presence, he 
may have silently permitted his friends to go into the far- 
nace, knowing full well the soundness of their faith (v. 16- 
18). At any rate, we need not assume that Dantel either 
bowed to the image or evaded the issue. The king's favora- 
ble regard for these three Hebrews appears in his allowing 
them a second opportunity to bow, and so to bespared (v. 15). 

“The Song of the Three Holy Children,” from the Apoc- 
rypha, is a noteworthy production in this connection. We 
first hear of it in the Septuagint translation. It is composed 
almost wholly of passages of well-known Scripture, and, as 
a compilation has always been used in some part of the 
Christian church. 

The impression made upon Nebuchadnezzar by this won- 
derful deliverance, and his consequent décree, are recorded 
in v. 28-30, 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY 0, H. TOY, D.D., LL.D. 
PARALLEL TRANSLATION. 


(21.) Then these men were bound in their mantles, their 
tunics and their robes and their [other] garments, and were 
cast into the midst of the burning fiery furnace. (22) There- 
fore because the king’s commandment was urgent, and the 
furnace exceeding hot, the flame of the fire slew those men 
that took up Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego. (23) And 
these three men, Shadrach, Mashach, and Abednego, fell down 
bound into the midst of the burning fiery furnace. (24.) Then 
Nebuchadnezzar the king was astounded, and rose up in haste. 
He answered and said to his councillors, Did not we cast three 
men bound into the midst of the fire? They answered and 
said to the king, True,O king. (25.) Ha answered and said, 
Lo, I see four men loosed, walking in the midst of the fire, 
and they have no hurt, and the appearance of the fourth is 
like a son of gods. (26.) Then Nebuchadnezzar came near 
to the door of the burning fiery furnace. He answered and 
said, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, servants of the 
most high God, come forth and come hither. Then Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego came forth ont of the midst of the 
fire. (27) And the satraps, the prefects, the governors and 
the councillors gathered themselves together and saw these 
men, over whose bodies the fire had not dominion, whose 
hair was not singed nor their mantles changed, and on whom 
the smell of fire had not come. 


NOTEs. 


Our chapter celebrates the constancy and heroism of 
Daniel’s three friends, who, being high officials (chap. 2: 49), 
and therefore prominent, publicly refased to worship the 
golden image that Nebuchadnezzar had set up. In reply to 
the king's threat of punishment, they said: “It is unnecas- 
sary for us to answer thee in this matter. If our God whom 
we serve is able to deliver us, he will deliver us from the 
burning fornace of fire and from thy hand, O king. And if 
not, be it known to thee, @ king, that we do not serve 
thy gods, and will not worship the golden image that thou 
has set up” (verses 16-18). Whereupon, uamoved by their 
pious devotion, the king wrathfully ordered the furnace to be 
heated seven times hotter than was usual, and directed some 
of his soldiers to take the brave young men and throw them 
into it. The narrative says nothing of Daniel, though he 
also was an honored officer of the king (chap. 2: 48, 49); it 
seems to be implied that he was not present at the assembly. 

Verse 21.—The men were bound to prevent their attempt 
ing to get out of the furnace. The exact meaning of the 
terme used to denote the various articles of dress is uncer- 
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tain. The first word is probably mantles, and, as we may | 
infer from verse 27 (where it is said that the “ mantles” 
were unchanged by the fire), denotes the long outer garment 
worn by the anc ents; but it is poasible that it means the 
inner garment. The second word, here rendered tunics, 
seems to indicate a “ spread-out” or loose garment, a loose 
tunic or short robe or vest ; our common version understands 
it to mean some eort of leg-dress (‘ hosen”’), and the Latin 
Vu'gate has “ tiaras,” but these meanings are not probable. 
The third word, robes, representa a long garment; a similar 
term employed in 1 Chron. 15: 27, may indicate that an 
outer robe (\ike that called “ meil” in Hebrew) is intended. 
To these special terms our verse adds the expression, and 
their garments, by which we are probably to understand 
“their other garments.” According to Rawlinson (‘Ancient 
Monarchies,” Vol I., pp. 1-4), the ordinary dress of a Baby- 
lonian man of wealth consisted of several robes (cometimes 
of three) of varying length ; and Herodotus describes their 
dress in his time ( about B.C. 450) as being a linen robe 
reaching to the feet, over this a woolen robe, and over this 
a small and light white robe. That the young men were 
thrown into the fire just as they were, in full dress, shows 
the angry impatience of the king, which is quite in accord- 
ance with the manaer of the despotic sovereigns of Assyria 
and Babylon, as represented in the inscrip‘ions. The mode 
of punishment has parallels in thehistoryof Assyria. The 
ordinary death punishment was impaling; but the 
Assyrian king Assurbanipal burned alive his own brother, 
whom he had taken in arms against him. 

Verse 22.--Death of the executioners: because the king's 
commandment was urgent. This is mentioned as explanation 
of the fact that the soldiers charged with the execution of 
the king’s order, urged on by his fierce impatience, did not 
have time to take the usual precautions in approaching the 
farnace.—The flame of the fire slew those men. They were 
obliged to approach near enough to throw the condemned 
men in, and our narrative means to say that, so fierce was" 
the flame and so intense the heat, even at that distance the 
executioners were scorched to death. So much the more, in 
so terrible a heat, might the three unfortunate Jews be 
expected to perish instantly, and so much the more striking 
was their preservation. It is suggested by some that a 
current of air, produced by the heat, might have carried the 
flame suddenly into the faces of the soldiers and killed 
them ; but no such special explanation is intended by the 
narrative; it rather means to say that the simple heat was 
strong enough to kill “mighty men” (verse 20) at some 
little distance from the door of the furnace.—The Jews are 
here callei by their Babylonian names, the meanings of 
which, except that of the third (“servant of Nego or Nebo”), 
are obscure; see note on chapter 1 : 7.—They fell down bound 
into the furnace (verse 23) After verse 23 the Septuagint 
inserts the hymn said to have been sung in the furnace by 
the three young men; it is wordy and pretentious, but still 
not without poetic] and religious power. It is printed in 
the English Apocrypha. 

Verse 24 —The result is introduced in a highly dramatic 
way ; the whole narrative, indeed has an elevated, dramatic 
tone. Instead of therimple statement that no harm came 
to the young men, and that they were saved by an angel, 
the reader's attention i+ directed to the king, and the scene 
stands before us in vigorous outline and vivid coloring— 
the king's banghty look at the furnace to see that his order 
Was executed, his suddgn start, his hasty appeal to the 
officers around h m, and bis advance to the furnace to investi- 
gate the wonder.—The king was astounded; the word 
expresses confused astonishment—And rose up He had 
been sitting to conduct the examination of the three Jews 
who were brought bef.re him, and in general to view the 
ceremony of worshiping the image; now, in his excitement 
and anxisty, he naturaily rises to make inquiry. He first 
wishes to te sure that there was no mistake about the num 
ber of men thrown into the furnace, and as to the fact that 
they were bound. Dud we not cast three men bound into the 
midst of the fie? This question he asks of his councillors; 
such is probably the meaning of the Persian word here used, 

the members of his council, who were his “ counsellors.” 
They answer in the affirmative: Zrue, O king. 


Verse 25.—The king’s reply states three remarkable facts : 
First, whereas only three men had been cast in, he now sees 
four ; and whereas the men were bound, they are now loosed 
and wolking in the midst of the fire, as if it weres pleasant 
promenade, and they have no hurt, the fire has been power- 
less to harm them; and lastly, what is strangest of all, yet 
will explain all, the appearance of the fourth is like a son of 
gods. This is the proper translation of the laet clause. It 
Cannot be rendered “ the Son of God,” and neither “son’ 
nor “ god” should be written with a capital letter, for there 
sno evidence that any particular person is meant. The 
heathen Nebachadneszar is here speaking according to the 
ideas cf his own country and hisown times The people of 
Babylon not only believed in many gods, Nebo, Bel, Mero- 
dach, and others, but also supposed that the gods sometimes 
stood to one another in the relation of parents aad children 





is that the king sees a form superhuman in brightness and 
majesty, and says: That cannot bea mere man; it must 
be one of the divine or half divine beings, some son of the 
gods, come down to save these Jews.” A Babylonian would, 


euperhuman apparition, for his own mythology contained 
accounts of such appearances. What Nebuchadnezzar him- 
self thought of the fcurth “man” is stated in verse 28, 
where he cails him an “angel” or “ messenger,” which term 
may apply (according to hea*hen ideas) to a divine person, 
or to a superbuman person less than divine. The narrative 
(that is, the author) does not express any opinion as to the 
character of the fourth person but leaves us to suppose that 
the king was right in regarding him as an angel. The same 


that it was an “angel” that delivered him from the lions. 
Hence we are to regard this person, following the narrative, 
as an ordinary angel, not as ‘‘the Son of God,” the second 
person of the Trinity —The question has been asked whether 
anybody besides Nebuchadnezzar saw the fourth form in the 
furnace; to which we must answer that the narrative says 
nothing about it, and we can therefore form no opinion. 
So, as to whether the form was objectively real, or only a 
vision, we can only say that the narrative is silent on that 
point; but, from the way in which the book of Daniel 
throughout speaks of angels, we may probably infer that 
the intention here is to represent the fourth person as a real 
bodily shape, an angel who has assumed a form lke the 
human form; compare chapter 9:21; 10: 5-10, 16, 18; 
12: 5,6. In narratives so general in their character, we 
must not expect to find answers to all the questions that 
may occur to us. 

Verse 26.—The king calls the three young men forth. 
Nebuchadnezzw came near to the door of the burning fiery 
furnace. We do not know the exact form of the furnace, or 
the position of the ‘‘door” or opening (English version, 
“ mouth”); but the text seems to represent the men as com- 
ing forth without assistance, so that we should suppose the 
door to have been not far from the ground. It would not, 
however, change the face of the narrative if we suppose that 
a ladder was necessary in order to reach the door. The king 
addresses the men as servants of the most high God. The 
expression “ the most high God” represents the God of the 
Jews as superior to all the gods of Babylon, bat does not in 
itself deny the existence of other gods; and afterwards, 
though Nebuchadnezzir praises the fidelity of the young 
men to their own God (verse 28), he merely says (verse 29) 
that there is no god equal to him.in power of deliverance. 
A polytheistic system easily admits the existence and the 
power of other deities than its own; and a kingof B.bylon 
might admit that though his own gods were mighty, yet in this 
one point they were excelled by the God of the Jews. His 
subsequent decree (verse 29) expresses great respect for the 
national deity of the Jews, but does not accept him as the 
only god. In Isa, 14: 14, the appeilation “ most high” of 
the deity is put into the mouth of the king of Babylon, and 
it 1s elaewhere used of Jehovah; see 2 Sam. 22: 14; Hos.7: 
16; Psa. 47:2; Lam.3: 35, Num. 24:16. It occurs a good 
many times in the book of Daniel, not followed by the word 
“ god,” and then msans the one supreme God. 

Verse 27.—The various royal officers look at the young 
men, and see that they are unharmed by the fire; this fact is 
stated in order to show the reality of the miracle. Satraps: 
This Eaglish word is derived from the Persian term used 
here in the original (Aramaic, ahashdarpwn; Persian, khsh«t- 
rapaw7n, from which came Greek s’trapes, whence English 
satrop); the name was given to cflicers ruling over large 
provinces. Prefects and g wernors (Assyrian or Babylonian 
words in the origina ); officers ruling over less extensive 
territories.. Councillors ; see note on verse 24. The descrip- 
tion of the freedom of the young men from harm forms a 
climax, culminating in the statement that the smell of fire 
had not come on them: it is intended to exhibit the mighty 
power that had intervened to save them. The central ideas 
of the narrative are the heroic constancy of the young men, 
and the power and readiness of the God of Israel to save 
his people in time of trial. The lesson intended to be 
taught is: be faithful to God always and everywhere, and 
he will bless you; especially, fear not the persecution of 
wicked heathen kings. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Then were these men bound, . . . and were cast into the ... 
frery furnace (v. 21). If a man decides to stand by his con- 
victions of duty, refusing to do what everybody else does, 
and what the rulers of this world say ought to be done, be 
must make up his mind to brave the consequences 
of his moral independence. Fashion and public senti- 
ment are as imperious and exacting im their way as 
the most despotic of emperors and kings. They want 
to rule or ruin. It therefore requires courage to carry 
out one’s views of proper modes of amusement, of fitting 





(a8 all heathen nations have believed); se the meaning here 





styles of dress, of safe articles of food or drink, of Christian 


of course, have no difficulty in believing in such a divine or | 


thing may bs inferred from chapter 6 : 22, where Daniel rays | 


practices of mourning —against all the sweep of custom in 


the community where one dwells. If, again, one refuses to 
say that he deems a popular political favorite an upright 
man, or a wise one; that this or that political party is more 
worthy of confidence than the other; or that this or that 
financial leg siation is fairly within the bounds of ccmmon 
| honesty,—he must not wonder that social bonds or burnings 
|awaithim The Christian minister who cannot approve the 
plans or the spirit of a certain popular evangelist or would- 
| be reformer, or who resists the general current of exegesis 
in his critical exposition of a Bible parsage, is quite likely to 
| find himself in a tight place or a hot one. If a director ina 
railway or insurance company, in a manufscturing corpora- 
| tion, or in a benevolent association, stands out sgainst his 
associates, and refuses to sanction an act of questionable 
morality,—he will be pretty sure to find that the spirit of 

Nebuchadnezzar has not died out from among men. The 
| bank cashier who will have no part with rotbors in cleaning 
out the vault over which he is set in charge shows the spirit 
of the three Hebrew children, and it will not be strange if 
he shares their fate. Right thinking and right doing bring 
men into a great deal of trouble in this world. The Lord 
has not promised to keep his children away from trouble, 
although he has promised to deliver them out of their 
troubles. 

The flame of the fire slew those men that (ook up Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abed-neyo (vy. 22). About the werst business in 
this world—about the most dangerous business—is the per- 
secuting of people for opinion’s sake. The flames which are 
kindled to destroy those who fearlessly stand by their con- 
Victions are more likely to harm the persecutors than the 
perrecuted. Bigotry, intolerance, and uncharitableness com- 
monly overreach themselves. God has so arranged this 
world that when men try to destroy others, on account of 
their honest religious opinions, they are themselves pecu- 
liarly in harm's way. If you ever publicly denounce a man, 
with a show of bitterness, for his views on Christian doctrine, 
you will probably make more friends for him than enemies. 
If you set yourself to arouse popular indignation sgainst 
him, because of what he believes, you will find that the 
popular indignation, when aroused, has an unexpected and 
dangsrous back action. It may be your duty to denounce 
an error; bat it is not your duty to denounce him who holds 
it in sincerity. A doctrine may be honestly hated; but not 
so the man who honestly holds that doctrine. You had 
better keep well clear of the furnace of religious intolerance, 
even though you would approach it only to throw some 
one in whom you think deserves burning. Its flames are 
not to be trusted. 

Lo, I see four men loose, walking in the midst of the fire, 
ond they have no hurt, and the furm of the fourth is lke the 
Son of God(v. 25) There is no place in the world where 
the child of God can have such safety and such happiness as 
in the place of duty. The fiery furnace is a more desirable 
spot to the believer who belongs there than a royal palace 
could be. He has there ‘no hurt;” but he does bave there 
a Divine companionship which he could not fiad elsewhere. 
The Son of God shows himself in the furnace of trial as he 
is never seen outside of it. He there walks with those who 
are serving him in the flames, that he may both protect and 
comfort them. Those who have not entsred that furnace 
have not had such communion with their Saviour. If you 
bad not lost your wife, if your husband had not been taken 
from you, if God had not called your child to himself, if you 
bad not been so early bereft of your father, if you: had 
lacked that trial of being stripped of your property, 
betrayed by a friend, removed toa home among strangers, 
laid aside from active life by slow diseave, tempted, forsaken, 
slandered, misunderstood, hated—you could never have 
had your present fellowship with Chriet, or your present 
porsibilities of good for yourself and for those who are com- 
mitted to your charge. There is nothing in the world for 
which we ought to be more gra‘eful than for the encircling 
flames of tribulation which shut us out from the world and 
into the presence and peculiar companionship of our sym- 
pathizing Saviour. “ Beloved, think it not strange concern- 
ing the fiery trial which is to try you, as though some 
strang* thing happened to you: but rejoice, inasmuch as ye are 
made partakers of Christ’s sufferings""—and presence. 

Men upon whose bodies the fire had no power (v. 27). The 
farnace isn't alike safe for everybody. There are persons 
"who shrivel like a dry leaf, or burn like tinder, when the 
flames touch them. Many who make a fair show in times 
of prosperity lose all form and comeliness in the hour 
of adversity. But again, there are those upon whose 
bodies the fire has no power. Their spiri's are refined mm 
the flames as gold is refined 1n the furnace. Their faces glow 
with new beauty, and their lives shine with the reflected 
glory of Him who has been with them in the fire, as they 
come forth from the place of testing. It is not easy to say 
beforehand who will abide unharmed when he is brought 
into fiery trial; but it is very easy to say afterwards who 
has stood the test uninjured. A great many safes are adver- 
tised as fire-proof. Their advertisement is, however, of 





little value in comparison with an examination of one ef 
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them which has passed through a great conflagration. If a 
man has lost his character through some fiery trial, it is 
very plain that he was not one of the “men upon whose 
bodies the fire had no power.” “ livery man's work shall 
be made manifest: for the day shall declare it, because it 
shall be revealed by fire; and the fire sha!l try every man’s 
work of what sort it is.” ‘he furnace fire is a blessing to 
the trustfal disciple of Jesus, It is a source of destruction 
to the stoutest- hearted hypocrite. 


THE MEN IN THE FIRE. 
BY PROFESSOR AUSTIN PHELPS, DD. 


Few men have the fortitude to bear the application of 
the moxa. When Senator Sumner was once inquired of 
whether he found it intolerable, he evaded the query 
saying: “ Well, fire is fire. I believe the world has no 
two opinions about that.” When St. Paul would express 
the severity of the trial of the eternal judgment, to which 
every man's work in life is to be subjected, he terms it 
“the trial as by fire.” 

Yes, fire is fire. Men in a furnace at white heat are not 
blamable, as the world judges, if they fling religious scruples 
to the winds. If wise men grow mad, if calm men become 
furious, if honest men are false, if devout men swear, the 
world finds no heart to rebuke them, for are they not men 
in the fire? 

Not so thought and reasoned and acted the three 
youthful victims of Chaldean vengeance. They stand at 
the head of the long line of martyrs by fire in Christian 
history. Thousands in later times, some even younger 
than they, have walked calmly to the stake, cheered by 
the words of these young Hebrew exiles. Their great ser- 
vice to the world of subsequent ages is their teaching by 
word and act the nature and the working of a religion of 
principle. 

1, They illustrate the truth that a religion of principle 
is founded on intelligent convictions of truth, so fixed in 
the heart as to be beyond the reach of argument. Their 
answer to the king’s command has been the watchword of 
martyrs from that day to this: “ We are not carefal to 
answer thee in this matter. ... But be it known unto 
thee, O king! that we will not serve thy gods,” 

There is a state of religious experience, possible to every 
Christian, of which this isa sample. It isa state in which 
the believer no longer needs argument to support his con- 
victionr, and is no longer open to argument against them. 
Certain central truths of religion are fixed in his very 
soul, They have been settled once for all and forever. 
An oak of a hundred years’ growth is not rooted so 
immovably, They are thus settled, because they have 
become matters of experience. They long ago passed out 
of the realm of theory into the realm which Whitefield 
called “soul-life.” The believer no longer believes, he 
knows. His faith has become his life. It has passed into 
the same rank of truths as that of gravitation. It gives 
to the whole religious being of the man a certain planetary 
fixedness and serenity, like those of Orion and the 
Pleiades, Canst thou loose the bands of Orion? 


On such foundations a religion of principle is built. 
When infidelity assails it, when ridicule scoffs at it, when 
science disproves it, when authority forbids it, when fire 
and sword and gibbet would crush it, its calm reply is: 
“We are not careful to answer thee; but we will no¢.” 
In these very words the father of the Wesley's sent back 
his answer toan iniquitous order from James II. of 
England. 

When Philip Il. of Spain sent “ Alva the Butcher” on 
his crusade against the people of the Netherlands, thou- 
sands of men, women, and children sent back from the 
scaffold and the stake these words of calm defiance: 
“ We are not careful to answer, but be it known that we 
will not obey.” Children from ten to fifteen years of age 
used to imitate in solemn sport the scene of the au/o- 
da-fe, in token of their resolve to die in the faith of their 
fathers. And when the sport became grim reality, and 
their tender limbs shriveled and crackled in the flames, 
they did not flinch. That was the religion of principle, 
uttering itself from the depths of a “soul-life,” which had 
outlived the need of argument to support it, and the power 
of argument to change it. 

What could those children know of the argument for 
Christian truth, which ages of debate and of august coun- 
cils had elaborated? They neither knew nor cared to 
know. They had received from God a profounder teach- 
ing. Theirs was an experience of truth in the soul’s life. 
They knew it because they had lived it. They could as 
easily have been argued out of their faith in the sunrise, 
as out of their faith in Christ, Just that kindof evidence 
and that degree of conviction are the privilege of every 
child of God. 

2. The religion of principle consists pre-eminently tn 





obedience to the sense of duty without regard to conse-' 
quences, So far as it appears from the story of these | 
“men in the fire,” this was their reasoning, and the whole | 


of it: “ We have only to do right, in the fear of God.” 
Not a word is uttered from which we can infer that they 
think for one moment of what is or is not expedient. They 
are in a strait in which they may well be pardoned if they 
do ask themselves: “ Can we not somehow saveour lives?” 
Not a word of that sort appears, except a sublime assur- 
ance that God will save them, but a more sublime pur- 
pose to obey him, whether he will or not. No nice points 
occur to them to be settled; no possible evasions; no con- 
cealment of their convictions; no hiding of their purposes. 


Volumes have been written by wise men on questions 
relating to possible escape from martyrdom by ciafty vic- 
tims. ‘“ May a man lie to save his life from the flames? 
Has an enemy to God a right to know the truth from one 
to whom a disclosure of the truth is death? How much 
of one’s faith may one hold in secret, under threat of axe 
and gibbet? For wife and children may not a man lie, 
when he would not to save his own life?” Said one, “I 
will not tell one falsehood to save my life, but I will tell 
ten to save my boy.” Nota hint of any such Jesuitical 
strategy do these victims of pagan ferocity give us. There 
is a magnificent fling of self-abandonment in their sole 
resolve and its boid avowal: “ Be it known that we will 
not.” Moreover, the grandeur of the whole procedure is 
that their conscience is so eagle-eyed as tosee the right on the 
spur of the moment. They are not startled into a fnomen- 
tary equivocation. When good men deny Christ, they are 
commonly surprised into it. Not so these three captives 
of the fire. They might be the three “wise men of the 
East,” for their self-collected and clear-headed discernment 
of the right. With the hell of the furnace in the one scale, 
and beautiful young life in the other, there is not an 
instant of doubt which shall kick the beam, Said a Roman 
general, when urged to save his life at the cost of his honor: 
“Tt is necessary that my honor should liye: it is not 
necessary that I should.” Sosay these gentle youth, as they 
look into the mouth of that white furnace. “It is neces- 
sary that we be true to God: it is not necessary that we 
live,” 

Always is it characteristic of a religion of principle, that 
it gives small place to questions of expediency, except 
where the right depends on the expedient. The strength 
of godly principle is proportioned to its godly simplicity. 
It works with a noble independence of complicated motives 
and the intricacies of diplomacy. It never wndermines a 
duty by questions of casuistry. Twists and doublings of 
conscience are not to its taste. Straight on it moves, to 
life if it may, to death if it must, This gives to such a type 
of religious character a marvelous power when confronted 
with this world of stratagem and duplicity. 


The old mythology tells a story of a labyrinth of three 
thousand chambers, so contrived that no man had ever 
come out of it alive. The victim doomed to explore its 
dark recesses wandered on in hopeless mazes, turning this 
way and that, doubling on its track, confused by his own 
footsteps, dismayed by the sound of the bones of previous 
victims as he trampled on them, till at last, worn out with 
weariness and hunger and thirst and fright, he laid him- 
self down, friendless and alone, to die. At length one 
prisoner bethought himself of the simple expedient of a 
ball of silk, the filament of which was scarcely visible to 
the eye. One end of it he fastened at the entrance, and 
then unrolled it as he advanced. Thus he explored the 
cave of doom, from whence no mortal had returned to the 
light of day before. When he had reached its remotest, 
chambers, he had only to wind up again the silken thread 
and follow it back to light and life. Such a filament of 
silken simplicity is duty, to one who is sent into the intri- 
cacies and snares of this world on probation for eternity. 

8. The religion of principle carries with it a pro- 
found sense of a personal God, “Our God whom we 
serve.” This is the first and last and ruling thought of 
these youthful heroes. Duty is no abstraction to them. 
They are not philosophers. They are simply believers in 
a living God. Poor souls! they know no better. They 
have never heard of the “ Over-soul” and the “Soul of 
the world.” They have not been taught the dignity of 
their descent from baboons, by the force of ‘‘ natural selec- 
tion.” Advanced thinkers have not instructed them in 
the religion of “protoplasm.” But they do the best 
they know, humbly hoping that things will not go hard with 
them for trusting in a personal God, They enter into no 
discussion of the Hebrew as compared with the Chaldean 
ethics, God, the living God, is the beginning and the end 
of the whole business, 

A singular type of religious belief—or negation, call it 
which you please—has sprung up in our day, perhaps for 
the first time in the world’s history. It proposes to build 





a system of Christian ethics on the intuitions of con- 
science alone, denying the authority of Carist and the 
being of aGod. “ Doright” is its morallaw. ‘“ Obey 
conscience,” ‘Care not for Jesus of Nazareth: he was a 
man like the reat of us. As for God, have nv fear of him, 
he is a bugaboo of dark ages.” 


Never was a more unnatural monstrosity manufactured 
as the basis of a practical religion for men in their right 
minds. The Tartar who made his windmill do his pray- 
ing for him, and the Frenchman who politely left his card 
on the cathedral altar, had not a more ignoble notion of 
religion. A healthy mind recoils from it as an absurdity. 

To such a mind, duty and God are correlative ideas. 
Each is inseparable from the other. The force of each 
corresponds to the force of the other in the faith of the 
believer. Talk to a man of duty, and his instinctive 
query is “ Duty to whom?” Tell a man that he ought, 
and he rejoins “ Ought? why?” “ Ought” implies cbliga- 
tion: obligation to whom?” The very structure of the 
language mirrors a person. It means that or nothing. 
This mysterious indweller which we call “ conscience,” 
and which is the still guest of every man, is simply God 
writing his will on the walls of his inner chambers. It 1s 
imperative as God is, pure as God is, deathless as 
God is. To hold to conscience and deny God is to grasp 
the shadow and reject the substance. 


The New England Pilgrims have been lauded for the 
strength of their religious principle in not landing on the 
coast of Plymouth on the Lord’s Day. Sixty-six days 
they had spent ina ship of but a hundred and eighty 
tons’ burden, Some were prostrate with disease... The 
ship had sprung aleak. It would have been a great com- 
fort to them to have set foot once more on svlidland. But 
theday was holy time. They would not do violence to the r 
consciences by needless labor. They waited in the close and 
comfortless cabin till the Sabbath's sun went down. The 
world has rung with their praises from that day to this, 
for that act of sacrifice to a principle of conscience I seem 
to hear them now, singing, in devout acknowledgment cf 
their deliverance, the old quaint version of the eighteenth 
Psalm, To them, right living was living to God. Conscience 
was but the echo of God's voice. The right was but the 
record of God’s will. A personal and living Being, a 
faithful and present Friend, was the power which made 
conecience, the right, duty, all that they were to those 
Christian heroes. So it will always be with men in whom 
religion assumes the solidity of a principle. Oaly as God 
energizes it can religion take on a form so grand and so 
abiding. 

4. The religion of principle is the only type of religious 
character which commands the confidence of the world. 
Who would have predicted that three young men, but a 
little above the age and rank of boys, waifs from a foreign 
land and a subject people, exposed at any moment to the 
penalty of death, should win over to a new and despised 
religion the respect of the haughtiest monarch of the 
East? Yet this was the fruit of their daring defiance of 
his commands. His outraged pride was awed by their 
fidelity to a principle. ‘‘ Blessed be the God of Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego! There is no God that can 
deliver after this sort! His servants have yielded their 
bodies, that they might not worship any god but their 
own God.” Such is the outburst of astonished conviction 
from the awestruck King. 

Always and everywhere men fall back and give place to 
those who practise a religion which costs them something. 
Other sorts of religion there are which serve their turn 
in idle hours and times of ease. There is a religion of 
Form, whose pageantries please the eye, and which does 
well enough for a religion of state on festive days. There 
is a religion of Taste, in which music and architecture, 
and the poetry of a painted window, may charm the fancy 
of culture and refinement, when no great stress of real 
life is upon them. There is a religion of Feeling, which 
may uplift great assemblies on great occasions, and bear 
them on waves of religiosity which to certain tempera- 
ments may seem for the time to mount up to the gates of 
heaven. 

These reflections and refractions of religion in times of 
prosperity, when no emergency tries the souls of men, 
may do very well for their religious entertainment, and 
the quieting of religious fears, But when the tug of real 
life comes, when temptation, bereavement, disappoint- 
ment, disease, death, bring men’s religion to the proof, 
these religious fictions vanish in thin air. Noreligious 
plaything answers the purpose then. Men feel then the 
need of something real, something solid, something pro- 
found, something godlike. 

Similar is the power of a religion of principle, when 
viewed as a spectacle by reverent observers. Nothing 
else rouses the enthusiasm of lookers on, and brings out 
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their huzzas to the echo, like a grand spectacle of self- 
sacrific? to a religious principle on a grand scale. 

In 1843 the Free Church of Scotland left the shelter of 
the State Establishment. Four hundred and seventy-five 
clergymen gave up their stipends, the principal of which 
amounted to two millions of pounds sterling. They 
abandoned the dignity of association with a great empire 
They left behind them the parishes in which they and 
their fathers had labored, the churches in which they were 
baptized, the Lord's table at which they had ministered, 
the manses where their children had been born, and in 
which they bad hoped to die. From almost all that was 
dear to them on earth, they went out and cast themselves 
on their fidelity to each other and the promises of God 
Some of them had to worship on the sea-beach at low 
tide, because the noble landlords would not sell or lease a 
foot of land for a dissenting chapel. All this for one 
principle of religious faith, which in conscience they could 
not surrender and would not dishonor. 

Among their ablest opponents was a certain ornament 
to the judiciary of Scotland, and one of the shining 
lights of her literature. He had spoken against them, 
argued against them, written against them, ridiculed their 
scruples to the last, and had predicted that, to a man, they 
would yield if the trial came. The trial did come, and 
they did not yield. The ejected pastors quietly laid their 
protest before Lord Bute, who was present in the General 
Assembly as the representative of the Crown ; then turned 
and left the reverend judicature in which some of them 
had sat as leaders for many years, but whose dignities 
they were to erjoy no more. 


As they filed out of the house, and marched down the 
High Street of Edinburgh, with the venerable Cha!mers— 
the foremost man of all Scotland—at their head, this 
judge was told by a friend, who came rushing in to inform 
him: “They are out! They areout!” “ Who are out?” 
“The evangelicals. There they go down High Street. 
Don’t you hear the cheers of the crowd?” The august 
judge sprang to his feet, and swinging his hat in the 
air, with a huzza as hearty as the loudest, he cried 
out: “Three cheers for old Scotland! Nowhere out of 
Scotland could so grand a thing have happened |” 

Yes, indeed, my lord, everywhere sacrifice to a religion 
of principle is a grand thing. Everywhere, in Scotland or 
out, it can be done. And nowhere without commandiog 
the ovations of lookers on, friend or foe. Something in the 
human hearts of us all exults in it, tears of joy come in 
the telling of it. Men not capable of it themselves approve 
it, trust it, revere it. It is the only thing in the shape of 
religion which they do trust under all conditions and at 
all times. 

Is not this the type of religion which the world needs to 
witness above all things else to-day ? Not only in great 
exigencies and in sympathizing crowds. No, not in these 
mainly. But in still, private life, and in the dull round 
of individual toil. We have religious enthusiasm in great 
assemblies, enough and to spare. We have great religious 
awakenings in abundance, in which the numbers of the 
church swell by myriads. We have great religious organ- 

izations, societies, institutions, in which we glory, and 
into whose treasuries the wealth of nations flows. Our 
religion, in these developments of its social and literary 


and missionary power, thrives; never more than in these 
times of ours, 


But there is a calm and even flow of religious principle 
in the individual, which underlies all these, and which 
Vitalizes them all. That is the thing which needs reinforce- 
ment and revival. Does not the world’s conversion drag 
for the want of this? Does not the faith of the world in 
the reality of our religion falter for the want of it? Men 
look to see religion in the life. They look to see Christian 
merchants carrying their faith to their counting-rooms; 
Caristian lawyers, theirs before juries; Christian mechanics, 
theirs to their workshops ; Christian fathers and mothers, 
theirs to their homes, under the honest eyes of children, 
and the silent criticism of servants. They are looking to 
see Christian leaders of society applying their religion 
to the settlement of questions of social caste, and the 
choice of the churches in which they shall worship ; to see 
C aristian ministers carrying theirs into private life in the 
Selection of places of professional labor; in the subordina- 
tion of salaries to usefulness, of dignities to souls, of 


literary tastes to missionary toils, of diplomacy to godly 
blncerity, 





one thing for Christ? Does our life unmistakably and 
inevitably remind men of Chriat’s life? Does it probably 
remind him of it? Does he see in it of the travail of his 
soul that which satisfies him? 

This is the style of questioning by which the world is 
silently putting our religion to the test. One revival ofa 
religion of such cosé/y principle, pervading individual life, 
would be worth a thousand revivals of religious emotion 
and prayer and song, in packed assemblies, if they stop 
there. 

Yet how easy it is to talk in this strain! Let us who 
talk it, live it! One of the early Presbyterian ministers 
of Virginia once said, at the close of one of his most pungent 
sermons of reproof: “O my soul, hear thou this word; 
for I must preach to the one who needs it most.” 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER, 


“ Cast into the midst of the burning fiery furnace.” That 
is our story to-day,—of three men whose arms were bound, 
and they were thrown into a blazing fire. The king had 
commanded it; he said the furnace should be heated seven 
times hotter than at other times It was done, and the men 
cast in a fire so hot that the flames burst out and killed the 
most mighty men in the king’s army, who had been ordered 
to bind the three men and throw them into the furnace of 
fire. 

Who were the three men, and why was this done? What 
three young men bslonged to Daniel’s temperance band, snd 
would not taste the king’s meat or the king's wine? How 
came they to be in Babylon? What three young men came 
to Daniei’s prayer-meeting when they prayed to be shown the 
king’s dream and its meaning? When the king honored and 
rewarded Daniel because he told the dream, and made him 
governor over the wise men, he made Daniel's three com- 
panions rulers in Babylon. 

Each year after that time, Nebuchadnezzar grew richer 
and greater as aking. Babylon was the beautiful city of 
the world then, with solid walls and gates of shining brass, 
with elegant palaces and tall towers, and gardens on the 
roofs of the palaces. Many of the walls were built ofcolored 
bricks, making pictures of birds and of beasts, and strange 
writing. Many of these are found now in the heaps of ruins 
where the city of Babylon used to be, and on them the 
name of Nebuchadnezzar. 

He was so rich and proud he wanted to build something 
splendid, to make his name last forever. Then he wanted 
all the people of the different countries he had conquered in 
war to obey him and tohonor his God So he had built a 
great image in the form of a giant, taller than any column 
or monument. It was covered with gold, and stood on a 
great open plain where it could be seen glistening in the 
sunshine or the moonlight miles and miles away; for it 
was as tall as a great tree or a very tall church-spire 
Nebuchadnezzar sent for all his princes and counsellors and 
captains and judges, officers of every kind, to come toa 
great celebration when the image was finished and ready for 
worship, for he meant to havea grand dedication. (If in 
the memory of your class there has been a similar 
event, some building dedicated, or monument or statue 
unveiled, illustrate by reference to it) Nebuchadinezzsr 
ordered that a man with a trumpet should cry out: “O 
people, when you hear the sound of harps and cornet and 
flate, and all kinds of music, you must fall down and worship 
the image the king has set up.” Did everybody have to do 
this? Yes, for the trumpeter said all who did fall down 
and worship should be cast into the midst of a burning fiery 
furnace. 

The time came; the king in his splendor, princes and 
soldiers in shining uniforms, officers and people, a gay, noisy 
procession of thousands, were crowded around and before the 
image. Some in the crowd must have done as a few chil- 
dren do now who stare about in prayer-time; somebody 
was looking, instead of bowing down so low in true 
worship. They went to Nebuchadnezzar. 

“O king!” they said, “ some of these Jews, three of them, 
that you have set up to rule, do not regard thee, for they do 
not bow down before the golden image.” Nebuchadnezzar 
was so angry he did n&"think to tell the men that they 
could not have been very busy worshiping truly themselves ; 
for he was in a rage at the three men who had been captives 
and whom he had raised to be rulers, and they had daredso 
openly to disregard his word. 

He sent for them. “ Isit true,” he said, “ that you do not 
worship the golden image I have set up? If you will bow 
down when you hear the music, well; if not, you shail be 





Trades, 


- Property, the limits of its increase, amusements, schooler 
wae world is waiting to see all these Christianized, 
a aristian hands; Christianized in the sense of 

& made Christhke in the principles which govern 


them. It ig looking on to see if ours is a religion which 
60sts us anything. Do we 





professions, households, social usages, the uses 


really feel the sacrifice of any | 


cast, the same hour, into the midst of a burning fiery furnace; 
| and who is that God that shall deliver you out of my hands?” 
| The proud king knew very well that they trusted in the God 
who years before had shown to Daniel the meaning of hix 
| ownstrangedream. The three men answered the king's ques- 
_ tion with our golden text of to-day. Haveitrepeated. Print 
| on the board:—Asie to Dexiver. 
Were the three men afraid of the king's words or of his 








anger? What made them so bold? They said: ‘ We will 
not serve thy gods, nor worship the golden image.” They 
were afraid to disobey their own God. There was once a 
time when thousands of Jews heard the sound of a trumpet 
and thunder, and saw bright lightning around a great 
mountain, and the Lord came down upon the mountain in 
fire, and smoke went up as the smoke of a furnace, and the 
mountain quaked, and God speke all these words. If your 
class has been taught the Commandments, as every primary 
class should be, let it repeat, in unison or responsively, the 
first and second Commandments. 

The three young men were resolved to obey their God 
who came in fire and gave his laws on Mount Sinai, rather 
than to obey the king and break God’s law. N-buchad- 
nezzar and his mighty men did not wait; the cflicers were 
burned as they threw in the prisoners, who fell down bound 
in the midst of the fire. The people could look into the 
furnace, the king looked, he was astonished: the men had 
not perished ; they were walking through the fire, and another 
with them, and something in his face or form that seemed 
brighter than the flames. 

The king called out: ‘‘ Did not we cast three men, bound, 
into the fire?” —“True,O king.”"— Lo, I see four men, 
loose, walking in the midst of the fire, and the form of the 
fourth is like the Son of God.” Nebuchadnezzar did not send 
for his trumpeter, nor did he call in the name of his golden 
image, but he came near and spoke himself: “ Ye servan's 
of the most high God, come forth!” A great crowd saw 
the three men walk out of the fire; not a hair sirg d not 
a smell of scorching, not a sign or mark of fire or burn 
on them. The fire only melted their chains, for they dropped 
off, and the men came out free and unhurt. Even Nebu- 
chadnezzar said: ‘“ Blessed be the God of Shadrach. Meshach, 
and Abed-nego, who hath sent his angel and delivered his ser- 
vants that trusted in him.” He even made a law that noone 
should dare speak a word against their God; and he 
answered the golden text, for he said: ‘No other God can 
deliver.” 

Is God just as able now to deliver those introuble? He 
says: ‘* Blessed are all they that put their truct in him.” 
Can you repeat the promise about the angel of the Lord 
that encampeth? There is another promise that none could 
make or keep but a God able to deliver. “‘ When thou 
walkest through the fire, thou shalt not be burned.” Fear 
not, for 1 am with thee.” Since Jesus came to the world, 
and we know how he lived and died, we do not need to see 
miracles to prove that God is able to deliver from darger 
andfrom sin. When the three men were cast in the fur- 
nace, he did not put the fire out: he letit roar and blaze ; 
but his angel walked with them, and kept them from being 
consumed. So now he lets sorrow and trouble eome to 
those who serve him, but he is able to deliver, either by 
taking away the trouble, or staying with them and helpirg 
them to bear it. He knows what is best; andhe does send 
bitter trials, so that grief is often called the furnace of 
affl ction. 

When your mother twines your curls around her fingers 
so tenderly you know she loves you, and yet her love can- 
not keep your dear head from pain or death. Jesus told his 
disciples that his Father's love and care numbered every bair 
of their heads, and without his will not one hair can perish. 

No wrong is too trifling, no trouble is too little, for him to 
see and know; the teasing and mocking laugh of a bad child, 
the unkind word, the little temptations of every day,—he will 
not let them hurt you, if you will ask his help. 

Only serve him and trust him, and always remember-— 
he is able to delwver. 





BLACKBOARD, 





PROTECTION : 
I HAVE CHOSEN THEE 
IN THE 
FURNACE OF AFFLICTION. 





| DELIVERANCE : 
| WHO THROUGH FAITH 
QUENCHED 


| 
| 
THE VIOLENCE OF FIRE. 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL, 


The different sorts of garments mentioned in verse 21 
present a difficulty which is not yet solved. Light is to be 
looked for from the ancient sculptures and inscriptions, and 
not from the modern Turkish and Arab fashions, many of 
which are borrowed from the Greeks. The translators of 
our English version had almost as much light on the sub- 
ject as any one has now-a-days. 

To be a little more particular: The sarbdalin, rendered 





coats, means, according to Syriac and Talmudic sources, the 
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same as the Latin pallium,i ¢, gown or tunic; the root 
whence the word is taken in this case being the Chaldee sar- 
bél, to cover. In this light our English version is correct 
enough. Another derivation is from the Persian shalwdr, 
meaning hip-coverings. This word has paesed into the 
Chaldee and Arabic, the last changed into sarawtl, This 
passed into the later Greek sarabara, explained by the tech- 
pical lexicographers as “ things that cover the shins; arms 
[sleever] legs.” This last explanation caused this meaning 
to get into the Valgate, as well as some Greek translations 
later than the Septuagint. But the real meaning of the 
word had been lost as early as the Septuagint translation ; 
for in that it is rendered by a word meaning sandals, 
The translation of Daniel usually bound up as a part of the 
Septuagint is not the au’hentic one, but that of Theodotion. 
The bet er editions print both versions, 

On the whole, our translators are as nearly right as can 
be, till the Assyriologists give us more light. Herodotus 
describes a Babylonian garment, a “tunic of linen reach- 
ing to the feet,” which seems, on the whole, to be the nearest 
thing to the garment here called “ coats.” The other gar- 
ments might be discussed likewise; but the reeult would be 
to show that our translators used their best judgment, and, 
in the main, a very sound one. The other interpretations 
depend more upon accidental recognitions of words in mod- 
ern use, and an unsound inference as to their ancient mean- 
ing, than upon a real historic investigation. And even 
here the argument would not be conclusive as to the kind of 
garment above discussed; for there is an Arabic word serbdl, 
almost the same as our original, which means a pallium or 
long undergarment—though worn only by women. 

But the curious may read up Lange’s Commentary for a 
brief account of the matter, and Gesenius'’s Thesaurus for a 
more extended one. The later Germans are often mixed 
with too much conjecture. 

By the word “ hosen,” our translators meant rather trunk- 
hose, or breeches, than stockings. 


This passage, like those giving the names of the gems on 
the breastplate of the high-priest, the names of clean and 
unclean beasts, and a few others, will probably remain 
a puzzle for some time to come. The excellent remarks on 
kindred subjects in the essay entitled “ The Translators 
to the Reader,” prefaced to the more complete editions of 
cur English Bible, may be read with great profit by all. 

The expression “ their other garments,” as is seen from 
the italics of the middle word, is simply “ their garments ” 
in the original. For reasons already stated, we can only 
{ness at the meaning; but it may mean their official gar- 
nents. In that case the inference would be that the king 
would not stop to degrade them from their office, but had 
them hurried in to the fire just as they were: neither dignity 
nor anything else standing in the way, nor any opportunity 
taken to perform any ceremony or make any speeches. 

Any description of the “burning fiery furnace,” or 
literally, furnace of blazing (furious) fire, must rest more or 
Jess on corjecture, There are data enough extant to show 
the principal features of some ancient furnaces, of which 
there must have been quite a variety. The production of 
glass, iron, copper, and other substances requiring the aid of 
fire, required each a furnace of peculiar properties. If lead 
ore ware run through an ordinary iron furnace, the product 
would still be lead ore, notlead. But almost any kind of fur- 
nace would suffice for Nebuchadnezzar's purpose here. We can 
be pretty sure, from the text, however, that the “mouth” 
of the furnace, in verse 26, was a door at the side, and not 
the opening at the top. 

It may be here mentioned, by the way, that several instan- 
ces are recorded on the Assyrian tablets, of throwing people 
alive into a furnace, 


Within the past few days there has been unpacked, in the 
new Di Ceenola collection, a terra-cotta representation of a 
tanntir, or furnace (oven, we call it), for baking bread. The 
furaace has a door in the side, the cakes of bread are stuck 
around the inside of the oven, as in modern times; and, above, 
a w.man is looking in to see if the bread is done. She is 
lookiag in at the top, and not at the side. 

The form “lke the Son of God,” or better, like a son of 
the gods, might be well illustrated by drawing from the 
newly deciphered tablets and other inscriptions on subjects 
of Babylonish and Assyrian mythology, but that would 
req ure an article by itself. It is becoming more and more 
evident that the more enlightened people of nearly all the 
ancient nations believed in one over-ruling God or Provi- 
dence, and in a pantheon of lesser divinities and spirits, who 
were more or less related to one another. Of course, no 
spcc.fic reference to Jesus Christ is had or made by Nebu- 
chadnezzar; he only believes that he sees a heavenly visitor 
in the fourth form. 





LLLLUSTRATIONS. 


Sarery or tHE Ricureovs.—The lesson does not teach 
that God is always ready to work a miracle for the bodily 
safety of the righteous, but it teaches that he ean do it. Nor 
does God so guide what we call ordinary events as a'ways to 





secure the bodily safety of the righteous; yet he can do it ; 
and he so frequently does it as to show that he has a special 
care for the righteous. The hairs of their head are all 
numbered, Angels are sent to rescue them. They are often 
guided, they know not how, to take or omit a step, and 
thus be kept from harm or death. As one knows not how 
it was that he felt he ought not to embark in a certain ship, 
which foundered on the voyage soon after; or how it was 
that he missed a train he thought he had time to catch, and 
so escaped being caught in its wreck an hour later; so does 
God guide our every-day affairs in a way that we can recog- 
nizs. The bodily safety of the righteous is assured till their 
work is done; and then their spiritual safety is guarantied 
by an absolute promise. Many a man can point to places in 
his life where he had to look temporal ruin in the face if he 
would keep his integrity—lions and wolves of the human 
sort, maybe, ready to devour him up—but God sent him 
relief from an unlooked-for source, and saved him from 
bankruptcy or ruin. 

Examples to illustrate this, real or fictitious, abound in 
the books; but in the experience of many men are occur- 
rences whose graphic teaching far surpasses in vividness to 
themselves anything that is written. A bodily “ hair-breadth 
‘scape’ seems a small matter to a man who has walked on 
the verge of financial destruction for months, torturing his 
bra‘n till his mental resources are exhausted and finding no 
escape, has come now to the point where he has made up his 
mind that he must face the worst, and takes what he sup- 
poses his Jast step—when God opens his treasures of good- 
ness and gives him unexpected enlargement, which certainly 
to his strained and despairing intellect seems miraculous. 
Oar large cities teem with men who could relate God s provi- 
dential care of the righteous in such ways; could their expe- 
riences be written in books, the ways of God therein seen 
would show no less wonderful care of God for his righteous 
secular servants than for those who have endured the perils of 
the heathen and the wilderness for his name’s sake. 

Dancer.—Danger is encountered by all God's servants, 
in common with other people. It falls to them, like all 
mankind, to encounter the dangers of fire, flood, earthquake, 
pestilence, sea and land journeyings. All travel the common 
snare-spread pathway of life. Danger tests one's capacity 
for cool bravery, as long affliction tests one’s patient submis- 
sion ; but both are Christian virtues. Heaven is no place 
for the cowardly, more than for the rebelf’ous. “ The fearfal” 
(better, the cowards) as well as the unbelieving and the abomi- 
nable and horribly depraved and filthy, have their part in 
the burning lake. Be strong, and of good courage, was 
God's continual admonition to his chosen people and to their 
leaders, when he sent them over Jordan to possess the land. 
Some of the sorest temporal (and symbolic) affi ctions sent 
upon Israel were in punishment for their c»wardice. 

Courage in danger is a test of one’s practical trust in God. 
How much of one’s substance he will give to help the 
needy ? is often a practical test of a man’s love to his brother. 
So, how readily and bravely one will encounter a danger 
that should be faced is often a test of how far one believes in 
God and his protection. More than bodily courage is tested : 
there are times that try men’s souls. 

But the danger in our lesson is peculiar to the people of 
God. “ Perils by the heathen ” are the sort here encountered, 
The courage required is somewhat higher than that required 
to face danger with the sympathy of all mankind. Yet 
Paul knows no distinction. Beaten, stoned, shipwrecked, 
a night and day in the deep, in journeyings, perils of rob- 
bers, of one’s own countrymen, in the city, in the wilder- 
ness, watching, weariness, painfulness, cold, nakedness—all 
these the Christian.veteran classes in the same list with 
perils by the heathen and perils among false brethran. The 
different perils may require different degrees of bravery, 
but all are steps of the same ladder, whose whole height 
must be mounted. 

Prorectrion.—While in danger, God is with his servants. 
While they are in the fire, a son of a god, one of the heavenly 
host. So came One to Joshua, to be captain of the Lords 
host. So stood the angel of God by Paul in the dreary and 
perilous night, to declare protection in the dangers of ship- 
wreck. “Lo, I am with you alway ” is the promise of pro- 





tection that accompanies the niarching orders of the soldiers 
of the cross, in their world-wide an rid-lasting campaign. 
While in danger, yet battling it with all bravery, the | 
soldier's true greatness exceeds that which shines in triumph, 
as the man of action is greater than the man of rest. The 
world is not quick to appreciate real bravery, while it yet 
struggles ; but God does so, and is with the brave struggler. | 
The world loves the fruit of bravery, but a worldly triumph 
18 too often the burial of the dead in a double sense: it buries 
the fallen in battle; and it consumes, or at least shelves 
away, the bravery that has now performed its cflice. 

“Seven years lasted the famine, but the door of the work- 
man it did not approach.” God he!ps in work, and helps in 
patience. ‘If thou bearest thy burden, I will help thee to 
bear it;” but brave work is needed: “let the owner of the 
vineyard come and pull cut its thorns.” 


DELIVERANCE.—Deliverance is certain, but before it comes 


the soldier may have his last fizht to encounter. He may 
have to go with Christ throngh the varquishing of death. 
As says one of the most ancient Assyrian tablets, one of the 
same set with thore telling the ancient story of the flood: 


“ Thou growest old, and the worm enters, 


When to dust all things turn, 
When he has overcome corruption, 
Thou shalt see!” 





ECLECTIC COMMENTARY. 
BY WILLARD M. RICE, D.D. 


7,21. Thesemen... were cast... fiery furnace. Nebu- 
chadnezzar had made a gold:n image, and set it up, and 
convened the cflicers of every grade in his kingdom to 
attend to its dedication, and join in ita worship. ‘‘ These 
men,” Daniel's three friends, Snadrach. Meshach, and Abed- 
nego, retused to join in the worship, and were therefore cast 
into the furnace — Martyn. 


Their coats, their hosen, and their hats. In the original 
the first word means (probably) their mantles, the usual 
outer garment; the second, either the tunic, the usual 
undergarment coming down to the knees, or, as scme eup- 
pose, wide and loose trousers. The last word seems to mean 
@ garment girded on about the person, and not a “ hat.” 
Stockings (hosen) are not commonly worn in the East, and 
hats were then unknown.—Cowles. 


The men were bound with all their usual clothing on. 
The special reason for noting this with care was to show 
that the fire was restrained from harming, not their persons 
only, but their clothes also —Martyn. 


V. 22. King’s command was urgent. Since the king 
ordered in such anger the flames to be heated. — Calvin. 


He urged on the execution of his will, even at the immi- 
nent peril of those who were entrusted with the execution of 
his command.— Barnes, 


The furnace excee ting hot. His order to heat the furnace 
sevenfold above its usual point only evinced his own heated 
and almost maddening passion —Cowle:. 


Flame of the fire slew. Killed. It was necessary to 
approach to the very mouth ot the furnace im order to cast 
them in; and it is very conceivable thata heated furnace 
would belch forth such flames that this could not be done 
but at the peril of life—Barnes. 


V. 23. These three men .. . fell down bound. That is, the 
flame did not loosen the cords by which they had been 
fastened The fact that they were seen to fall into the 
furnace bcund, made the miracle more remarkable that they 
should be seen walking loose in the midst of the fire.— 
Barnes. 


All this is expressed with emphasis, to make the power of 
God more glorious in their preservation; for the flame that 
slew the executioners might much more easily have suffo- 
cated the three children betore they fell down —P.wl. 


V. 24. Asfonied. Astonished. God can strike those with 
astonishment whose hearts are most hardened, both against 
him and his people. He that made the soul can make his 
sword to approach to it, even to that of the greatest tyrant. 
— Henry. 


Walking in the midst. A beautifal image of the children 
of God walking unhurt amidst dangers, safe beneath the 
divine protection.— Barnes. 


Like the Son of God. By the Son of God, he meant an 
angel, as afterwards appears. But biblical students are 
agreed in thinking that the king unconsciously spoke the 
exact truth; that the bright being he saw was indeed the Son 
ot God before his incarnation, and that the scene was a sort 
of prelude to the gospel, and « beautiful illustration of one 
of its most precious truths.— Monday Clud. 


We frequently read of manifestations of the Son of God in 
the Old ‘Testament. It was he who went down into the 
furnace to deliver these youths; they had put their trast in 
him, and he came to their relief; and now these young men 
walk about in the midst of the fire; they celebrate their 
deliverer ; their hearts are fuli of g-atitude and iove; they 
er joy the most perfect happiness in the midstcf this burning 
furnace because the Son of God is with them.—(aussen. 


No doubt God sent one of his angels to support by his 
presence the minds of bis saints, lest they sheuid faint. By 
this consolation, God wished to al ay their anxiety, and to 
soften their grief, by adding an angel as their companion. 
Calvin. 

V. 26. Mouth—door, gate, entrance. No doubt, the place 
through which the fuel was cast in.— Martyn. 


Ye servants of the mos: high God. The king thus desig- 
nates the national God of tne Jews from bis heathen s’aad- 
point, because he has just received an overpowering 1mpres- 
sion of his greatness, and therefore regards him as mightier 
than all his babylonian divinities.— Lange. 


Cume forth of the midst. God could. have extinguished the 
fire of the furnace, bot he wished it to burn in the sight of 
all, to render the power of this deliverance the more con- 
spicuous.— Calvin. . 


V. 27. All the multitude of the empire, who witnessed 
the transaction, were collected together to examine them; 
and found, to their unspeakable astonishment, that the fire 
had no power at all on their bodies, or even any effect upon 
their raiment.— Scott. 


The king begen now to appreciate the consistency and 
moral heroism of these men who so firmly refused to worship 
any other God than their own. The very qnalities which 80 
stirred bis wrath before, ccmmand his profoundest admiration 
now. He really finds that tne God of these Hebrew youth 
is able to protect them in the midst of the hottest furnace, 
and henes he concludes that the exclusive worship of such & 
God will pay.—Huni, 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 


—_——~>———— 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1878. 


California, state, at San Francisco 
TERED, BER, OE OUR a neqemepsinsctnnnndhoenamanmnnn May 1416 




















| 


ananaennene-------- May 14.16 to his native land, and engage in evangelical work. 


paper, with the view of influencing the young of the 
island. A young man, a native of the Azores, but educated | 
in England, now desires, at the age of thirty, to come back 


Mr. John M. Rendell writes from Madeira that he has 
distributed Sanday-school papers sent him. Two new 
Sunday-schoola have been started, one in the city, one in 
a neighboring village, where some brethren have been 
found willing to assist. The work will be continued by a 
new worker, who is tocome in May. Mr. Rendell asks 
for a renewal of the grant of Sunday-school papers, for- 





_merly sent for distribution in Portugal. 


Sunday-school. work in Spain is quietly spreading. 
There is an interesting new school at Barcelona, of 
eighty children. Sigaor Empeytaz’ schools are receiving 
great blessings, and good news comes constantly in from 
the villages and smaller stations. 


_ Oviedo, has a Sunday Bible-class of children of the 


East Tennessee, at Jonesboro... May 16, 17 
ge ee a eee May 21-23 
Missouri, state, at Sedalia_............--...-....... May 28-30 
Connecticut, state, at Middletown_........-....-....--. June 4-6 
New York, state, at Albany wonheebinmbembnaeints June 4-6 
GRRE, GEREN G0 EE WEE cane thcenntncncnnneeneneteusee June 4-6 
po Re ee ee June 4-6 
Iowa, state, at Cedar Falls...... June 11-13 
Pennsylvania, state, at Williamsport.....-.......--- June 11-13 | 
Nebraska, state, at Kearney_............-......... June 12, 13 | 
Minnesota, state, at St. Paul..-.-.......----...-.-- June 18-20 
Wisconsin, state, at Racine....... June 19, 20 
Indiana, state, at Indianapolis..........-----....-.. June 25-27 
Bina, hate, OF BeBe chai ccnntnccsndspes July 9, 10 
Kentucky, state, at Maysville............-........... July 9-11 
Vermont, state, at St. Johnsbury.............--..._. Oct. 9, 10 | 
Kaneas, state, at Topekt....c.c0c cece nncncnnn cece oooe Oct. 17-19 
New Jersey, state, at Trenton enn -Nov. 12-14 








NORMAL CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


Augusta, Ga., Union Meeting for Prayer and Lesson Study every 
Saturday, at 8.45 a. m., in Y. M. C. A, Rooms. 

Baltimore, Md., Meeting for Lesson Study every Friday at 4 Pp. m., in 
the Y. M. C, A. Rooms. Infant Class Teachers’-Meeting every Satur- 
day, at 4 vp. m., in the Room of the Maryland Sunday School 
Union, 53 Lexington Street. 

Boston, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Wesleyan Hall, 36 Brom- 
field Street, every Saturday at 3p. m. Led by the Rev. R. R, 
Meredith. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Monthly Meeting of the Brooklyn Sunday School 
Union second Monday evening of each month, at 7.:0 rp. m., in the 
Hanson Place M. E. Church. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Primary Normal Class every Saturday, at 4P.™m., 
in the Y. M,C. A. Rooms, 


Chicago: Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, at noon, 
in Farwell Hall. Also, Normal Class every Saturday, at 11 a. m. in 
Farwel] Hall, conducted by B. F. Jacobs. Primary Class Teachers’ 
Meeting every Saturday, at 2 Pp. m., in Bible Work Room, Y. M. C. A. 
Building. Superintendents’ Meeting and Sociable, second Tuesday 


of every month, at Mr. Moody’s Church. South Side Teachers’-Meet- | 


ing, fourth Tuesday evening of the month, at Trinity M. E. Church. 
West Side Teachers’-Meeting, third Tuesday evening of the month, 
at Union Park Congregational Church. Teachers’ Library and Read- 
ing Room, at 150 Madison Street. 

Cincinnati, O., Primary class Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday at 
3p. m., inthe Y. M.C, A. Hall. 

Cincinnati O., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, at 
3.45 p.m.,inthe Y.M.C.A Hall. 

Cleveland, O., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday from 
12 to 12.45 p.m, inthe Y. M. ©. A. Hall. 

Columbus, O., Bible Class for Lesson Study meets in the Y. M.C. A. 
Parlor every Tuesday at 7.30 Pp. m. F 

Detroit, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday 
evening, in the Y. M.C. A. Hall. Led by the Rey. Dr. A. T. Pierson. 

Halifax, Nova Scotia, Union Meeting for International Lesson Study 
every Saturday. at 8 p.m., in the Class-room Y. M. C. A. Hall. 

Ralifax, N.S., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday at 
8p. m., in Gerrish Hall. Conducted by the Rev. J. M. Manning. 

Harrisburg, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Thursday 
evening in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday 
at noon. Training class for Christian Workers every Tuesday 
evening. Both in the ¥. M. 0. A. Chapel, and both conducted by 
Mr. ©. P. Jacobs. 

Louisville, Ky., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
5 p. w., in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 

Newark, N. J., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 4 
P, m., in the Clinton Street Congregational Church, i 

New York, Superintendents’ Meeting every Tuesday at 4 Pr. u., in the 
Fu'ton Street Chapel. Primary class Teachers’ Meeting every Satur- 
day at 2.45 p. m., 11 the Y. M. C. A. Lecture-room. 

Philadelphia, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday 
evening and at noon every Saturday, in the Y. M. ©. A. Hall, cor- 
ner of Fifteenth and Chestaut Streets, 

Pittsburgh, Pa, Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 
noon, in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms, No. 38 Fifth Avenue. 

St. Louis, Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at noon, in 
the Y. M. C. A. Rooms, 620 Locust Street, conducted by J. H. 
Brookes, D.D, English 8.8. Teachers’ Association meets for Insti- 
tute work the first Tuesday evening of each month, at the Rooms of 
the Y.M.C.A. German 8.8. Teachers’ Association meets third 
Monday evening ef each month, at the Y. M C. A. Rooms. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday 
4r.m, in the Y. M.C. A. Hall. 

Toronto, Can., Teachers’ Union Meeting for International Lesson Study 
every Saturday, inthe Y. M. C. A. Parlor, from 4 to5 o'clock p. m. 
Led by the Hon. Vice-Chancellor Blake, Normal C'ass every Fri- 


day evening, in ths Y. M.C.A. Parlor. Conducted by Mr. James 
Hughes. 


Washington, D. C., Sunday School Teachers’ Normal class every Mon- 
day, at 6 r. m., in the Y. M. 0. A. Hall. 





FOREIGN SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The Spanish Committee, at the April meeting of the 
Foreign Sunday-school Association, presented a letter of 
interest, referring to Christian work done in the Azores. 
A colporteur has been engaged in these islands for ten 
months, with encouraging results. Meetings have for 





| 








church ; it is not at present a regular school. The church 
is but three years old, and has been for some months 
without a pastor. Five beggar-girls attempted to ceme 


| to the class one Sunday; but other ragged children tried 


to keep them out, saying the place was the entrance to 
hell. One, however, went in, and afterward returned 
for two others, bringing them in also. 

Mrs. Koester writes from Valladolid, that her Sunday 
afternoon class, composed of thirty women, continues. 
Daring the week she is occupied with teaching little 
children. 

Mrs. Lane writes from Campinas, Brazil, that they 
have their church building under roof, and even the 
religious bodies in the outlying small villages have man- 
aged to hire rooms for their religious services. She sends 
thanks for aid received. . 

Stephen Revel, residing at Guastalla, Italy, writes that 
he is not far advanced in his pastoral career. He had a 
school of twenty-one children, two of whom have gone 
away. They did have the “ Amigo,” but are now unable 
to afford it. Oaly one teacher, a young carpenter, assists 
in thisschool. The need of a uniform catechism, or sys- 
tem of lessons, is much felt in Italy. 

Mrs. Zoeco writes from Padua of the delight of the 
children in receiving the “Amigo,” some of the children 
of the school manifest a seriousness which is very encour- 
aging. It is difficult to get the children of Roman 
Catholic parents into the school, but some few do come. 

Jean Pierre Luquet thanks the Society for means sent 
to supply his school with papers; and encloses the first 
number of a new journal published in Italy, for the use 
of Sunday-school teachers. Besides the children, two 
youths and two men attend the Sunday-school regularly. 

Luigi Girone writes from Spezia: “Our new chapel is 
almost finished, besides we have a place for the school, 
which was not sufficient for the actual number of chil- 
dren who came to receive the instruction imparted to 
them. We have therefore been forced to rent a building 
which gives space for all.” To show the kind of supersti- 
tion to be dealt with in Italy, the writer gives the follow- 
ing incident: “A brother of this church sought to win to 
the cause of Christ his wife. He induced her one night to 
come to hear a sermon; and whilst I spoke spoke she said 
to her husband, ‘ He speaks well, but the devil suggests to 
him what to say; see the devil, who stands behind him.’ 
It was the shadow of my person which was reflected on 
the wall. This woman now walks in holiness and joy the 
life of the Lord, and brought me her two little girls to 
baptize.” 


But one letter was read from France, from the Rev. 
Mr. Shénaud, of Gensac. He says their school is, of 
course, far from being like the Sunday-schools in America, 
They lack fands, have no means for papers, and find it 
difficuit to procure teachers for the sixty children. The 


Mrs. Hartmann, of | 





people, however, are disposed to hear the gospel, even 
among the Roman Catholics. They have need of Christian | 
aid, sympathy, and prayers. 

Miss McNeal writes from Japan that seven hundred | 
copies of the Sanday-school paper are now regularly | 
taken. Fifteen hundred copies are now to be pub- | 
lished monthly. The paper can be enlarged, at its pres- 
ent expense, by having the work done at a Japanese | 
publishing-house. Miss McNeal encloses two lettere from | 
missionaries at Kioto and Tokio, mentioning the great 
demand for this paper; the women especially ask for it 
eagerly as soon as they can read it. There is so little 
literature published in Japan that the women can read, 
that “ Giad Tidings” finds a ready field. The two pounds 
sent through the Association for the Sunday-school at 
Uyeda, amounted there to $10, and will be sufficieat for 
the support of the school for one year. The church at 


some time been successfully held at Fayal, under charge Uyeda was partially supported by the Reformed Mission 
of Dr. Grazior, who distributes the Spanish Sunday-school | at Yokohama; but the people have now refunded to the 


mission all the money sent them. At Matsumoto, where 
an interesting new work has been begua, it is desired at 
once to open a Sunday-school. Miss McNeal adds, “I do 
hope that some of the dear, warm-hearted, Christian Sun- 
day-school scholars in America, will take this place of 
Matsumoto on their hearts, and aid it just as soon se is 
practicable.” 

At the close of the meeting the appropriations for the 
month were voted; and the proposal was laid before 
the Society fer consideration, whether it would be possible 
to establish, throughout the United States, some such 
celebration of the 4th of July, to extend both to Sunday- 
school scholars and adult Christians, as might supersede 
the material demonstrations of past years, and might 
substitute for them some more intellectual and spiritual 
manner of celebrating the anniversary of our national 
liberty, in the form of gatherings with addresses which 
should so illustrate and enforce the vital connection 
between the moral and religious and the political life of 
the nation, that all might become both better Christians 
and better citizens by means of this enforcement of the 
truths lying at the basis of our national life. It was pro- 
posed that this change should be effected by means of the 
Sunday-echool; and the late Mr. A. D. Matthews was 
appointed to represent the matter at the Convention at 
Atlanta. It was also voted to incorporate the Foreign 
Sunday-school Association, under a board of trustees, to 
enable it to hold property, and to have in other matters 
a legal existence. 





PERSONAL. 


—The Rev. Drs. T. L. Cuyler and J. P. Newman, and 
the Hon. Neal Dow, spoke at the Thirteenth Anniversary 
of the National Temperance Society,held in New York on 
May 7. 

—During the Rev. Dr. J. E. Rankin’s nine years’ pas- 
torate of the Congregational Church in Washington, D C., 
543 members have been added to the church : 523 by letter, 
and 220 by confession of faith. 


—Mr. J. B. Scarrett, of Atlanta, Georgia, has published 
a fine cabinet photograph of Governor A. H. Co)quitt, of 
Georgia, president of the International Sunday-school 
Convention. He sends the picture by mail for twenty-five 
cents. 


—At the Woman’s Free Bible College in Binghamton, 
N. Y., a series of lecturas on “ Tae Nswest Pnases of the 
Oldest Themes,” has been started. The Rev. Dr. Parker, 
rector of Christ Church, Binghamton, delivered the first 
lecture on Sunday, April 28, his subject being “ The 
Woman of the Bible and the Woman of the Period.” 

—The recent death of Mra. Phebe A. Graham, of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., was esteemed a great loss by the 
teachers and other Sunday-school workers of Datchess 
County, as indicated by a series of resolutions unani- 
mously adopted at a special meeting of teachers of the 
Cherry Street Sunday-school, with which Mrs. Graham 
was connected at the time of her death. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_—~——— 


THB MAY MAGAZINES. 


The first article in Harper's Magazine is by Mr. 8. A, 
Drake, a new contributor, but an old investigator—though 
a man still in middle life—of the antiquities of Eastern 
Massachusetts. His present subject is the coast towns of 
Essex County, Massachusetts; and the history and pic- 
turesque features of Lynn, Swampscott, and Nahant are 
accurately and very agreeably described. We have never 
seen pictures of Nahant which better reproduce the appear- 
ance and the spirit of the place, than the woodcuts accom- 
panying this article. They show a continuance of the 
recent marked improvement in the artistic quality of the 
magazine. A flavor of eithetic culture is given to the num- 
Ber by five poems relating to Italy, by an article on the 
painter Rubens, and by a readable paper on Italian poets. 
Mr. Eugene Lawrence is the author of the la-t-named 
acticle. Mr. William Blaikie, the celebrated Hsrvard oars- 
man of '66,in a paper on Free Muscular Dsveiopment. 
urges the importance of physical exercise, and shows how 
easily it may be made a part of the daily life of both men 


/and women.——The Atlantic Monthly contains a very 
, amusing article b, 
‘sketch he has writ 


ark Twain, which, being the best 
for two or three years, may be said 
to be in his “ earlier manner.” It makes innoceat fun of 
what he calls “magnanimous incident” literature, and cleve-ly 
shows why too long a train of consequences should not be 


‘ made to depend on a “ significant fact.” For instance, Mark 
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Twain thinks that President Lincoln was right in his refusal 
to appoint a certain gentleman consul to London, merely 
becaure he had found him a laughable figure in an evenings 
entertainment. Very clever and amusing, too, is the fifth 
paper in Mr. Charles Dadley Warner's series of Adirondack 
papers. Of the other articles, the best 1s one of the criticisms 
of contemporary verse which Mr. W. D. Howells, the 
editer, printe over his own neme, once or twice a year —— 
In Lippineott’s Magazine, Miss Mary Dean writes a lively 
defence of old bachelors and old maids, and attacks married 
people with a sharp pen. Under the title of A Predecessor 
of Tennyson, Mr. H. A. Huntington presents a readable 
history of the life of Colley Cibber. The title is rather mis- 
leading. Mr. Edward King's account of Roumania has 
contemporary interest. Mr. Henry King’s description of 
the new Denver and Rio Grande Railway, in the Rocky 
Mountains, is a good counterpart of a recently published 
description of the new road in Peru, which seems to have 
been a less remarkable feat of engineering ——-In Scribner's 
Monthly, Dr. Edward Ezgleston’s account of the interior 
working of the New York post-office is unusually full and 
satisfactory. That office is one of the most perfect of existing 
governmental machines, and Dr. Eggleston explains its 
methods in great detail by the aid of numerous illustrations. 
“Arbor Ilex” is the writer of an interesting account of the 
celebrated Maine mountain, generally known as Katah 

din, but likely, on the authority of such investigators as Dr. 
J, Hammond Trumbull and the Jate Henry Thorean, to be 
called Ktaadn in future. Such is the orthography adopted 
in the present article. Our Pets and Protectors, by Mr. W. 
M. Tileston, a competent authority, is a pleasant article on 
dogs, with many artistic illustrations. The naturalist will 
also welcome the first of a series of articles on birds, by Dr. 
T. M. Brewer, the well-known Boston ornithologist. The 
National Repository contains articles on Ocean Grove, Victor 
Emmanuel, and Russia and the Russians. The last begins a 
series by the Rev. Dr. J. P. Newman, of Washington. —— 
Sanday Afternoon, the new religious monthly, has main- 
tained an even excellence from the beginning, and has 
showed an original character of its own. It well occupies a 
field that has hardly before been entered in American period- 
ical literature—that of readable miscellany, from good 
writers, and suitable for Sunday reading. It is in some 
danger of erring on the secular side, but we may trust 
that its title will keep it within proper religious limits. 
The present number contains an account of a reform experi- 
ment in a Pennsylvania town; College Morals, by C. F. 
Thwing; The Constitution of Benevolent Societies, by the 
Rev. L W. Bacon; A Russian Village Tea-Party ; and Ways 
and Means—concerning church fairs. A Typographical 
Crime, by Mr. Rossiter Johnson, pleads for a more general 
use of Bibles in which the text is not divided into verses 
and paragraphs, nor accompanied by marginal notes-——The 
Eclectic Magazine reprints The Revenge, Mr. Tennyson's 
strong bat bald new ballad ——Parisian Children, in St. 
Nicholas, and The Home of Oliver Wendell Holmes, in Wide 
Awakg, are noteworthy articles. 








Stories from Homer. By the Rev. Alfred J. Church, M.A. 
New York: Harper & Brothers—This volume is a very 
successful attempt to “ represent Homer not unfaithfully to 
readers, old and young, who do not know him in the 
original.’ The selections of stories is choice, including the 
most famous legends from both the Iliad and the Odyssey, so 
put together as to convey a very good idea of the plot of 
each poem. Thecharm of the book, however, isin its happy 
suiting of quaint, simple English to the subject-matter. A 
reader of the Greek feels that the author has certainly 
transferred much of the incomparably sweet, wise simplicity 
of the poetic original to his English prose. The prose is 
musical, with the same je ne sais quoi quality of style that 
pervades Homer's hexameters, but which the English poets 
have all failed to hit. Voss’s translation gives to the Ger- 
man reader some idea of the real breath and spirit of 
Homer, but nothing we know in English does as much in 
that way as the book in hand. The current of ianguage 
alm st makes one see the “ countless twinkling smile’ of the 
hexameter flow, as 

* Strongly it bears us along in swelling and limitless billows: 

Nothing before, and nothing behind but the sky and the ocean.” 
This charming book is illustrated by several of Flaxman's 
famous illustrations (always better than Pope's obscurations), 
colored in astyle closely resembling the figures on Greek 
and Etruecan vases, a buff being substituted for the almost 
universal red, This tint makes them look as if taken from 
the weathered frescos on the exposed walls of Pompeii. 
(16mo, cloth, pp. 275. Price $1 25) 

Endless Punishment. By Nehemiah Adams, D.D. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop & Co.—This volume i blished as a con- 
tribution to the present discussion of the subject; but it is 
not a new book, though it now appears in covers for the 
first time. It consists of two parts: an article on the scrip- 
tural argument for endless future punishment, and a sermon 
on the reasonableness of the same doctrine, The first was a 





contribution printed in the Rev. Sylvanus Cobb's Christian 
Freeman newspaper (Universalist); and the second was 
preached in Dr. Adama’s own church in 1852, and afterwards 
repeated in the Hollis Street Church (Unitarian) Boston, on 
the Rev. Thomas Starr King’s invitation. The courtesy 
with which these non-evangelical ministers opened their 
doors to Dr. Adams was a high testimony to the ability and 
sincerity of the Congregational divine. Of course, Dr. 
Adams's argument has lost nothing by the lapse of time. 
(16mo, cloth, pp. 168. Price, $1.00 ) 


Sir Joshua Reynolds. Boston: James R. O good & Co.— 
Mr. M F. Sweetser’s series of Artist-Biographies, to which 
this volame belongs, has been prepared with commendable 
care. Some of the volumes, notably that on Claude Lor- 
raine, have demanded original investigation ; all haveshown 
the results of laborious and intelligent consultation of author- 
ities. This volume, perhaps, is the most interesting thus far 
issued in the series, “ Sir Joshua” being an English painter, 
who was the friend and associate of a remarkable coterie of 
eighteenth century celebrities. (Sq. 18mo, cloth, pp. 176. 
Price, 50 cente.) 


Beauty for Ashes. By Alexander Dickson. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers.—This volume consists of sixteen 
sermons, on the general subject of earthly troubles as related 
to heavenly solaces. It is not merely a book of consolation 
to mourners, for it includes considerations of lesser trials and 
afflictions as well as of death. The sermons are printed 
without literary change, texts and ascriptions being retained ; 
but their quiet and unrhetorical style fits them for readers 
as well as listeners. (12mo, cloth, pp. 436. Price, $1.50) 


Plain, Progressive Talks upon the Way of Salvation By 
the Rev. David R. Breed. New York: American Tract 
Society. —This little book is written in a simple and con- 
vincing style, and leads the reader step by step, from the ques-, 
tion “ Who may be saved?” up to the assurances and evi- 
dences of ealvation. Mr, Breed closely follows the Bible, 
and unites liberty of expression with the firmest adherence 
to Scripture truth. (Sq. 32mo, cloth, pp.56. Price, 35 cents; 
postage, 3 cents ) 


The Historical Student's Manual. By Alfred Waites 
Boston: Lee & Shepard —Mr. Waites has prepared, within 
small compass, a convenient manual of the reigns of the 
sovereigns of England; showing also the contemporary 
monarchs of France, Germany, and the Papal States, and 
pointing out prominent events. It begins with the reign of 
William the Conqueror, and extends to the present time. 
(8vo, cloth, pp 9. Price, 75 cents.) 


Sketches from the History of Jericho. New York: Ameri- 
can Tract Society —The anonymous author of this little 
book, which is reprinted from the English edition, has writ- 
ven a brief history of Jericho, with the special intent of 
drawing from the record notable illustrations of the power 
of faith. The style is simple, but the lessons of the book 
will be found applicable to grown people as well as children. 
(Sq. 18mo, cloth, pp. 106 ) 


A Nonsense Evening with Mother Goose. By E D. K. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard—This inexpensive volume con 
tains material for a number of home entertainments based on 
the famous old nursery rhymes which furnish thetitle. Full 
directions are given, and both text and music for the 
various selections are provided. (Oblong 12mo, boards, 
pp. 58.) 


The Earthquake in Mansfie!d, a religious story by Mrs. 
Annie A. Preston, has been published in pamphlet form by 
W. F. Brown & Co., 50 Bromfiald Street, Boston, Mass 





Mesers. Biglow & Main, of New York, issue their usual 
May gpnual containing six new pieces of Sunday-echool 
anniversary music. The price is five cents apiece, or four 
dollars a hundred. 


Mr. Eugene Lawrence has undertaken the preparation. 
for Harper's Hali-Hour Series, of three primers of English 
literature. The first, devoted to what he calls the ‘ Romance 
period ” (1350-1620) is now ready. 


Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., of New York, have repub- 
lished, in a neat pamphlet, Professor W. 8. Tyler’s article on 
The Teaching of Christ respecting the Duration of Future 
Punishment, in the March number of The New Englander. 


Heart’s-Ease, a little collection of words of cheer for each 
day of the week, is prettily published in the “ ribbon series” 
of Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., New York. Its editor is 
the author of Sammer D:iftwood, and its price is thirty-five 
cents. 


The programme of the Atlanta Convention, together with 
the three introductory services printed in The Sunday School 











Times, were presented to the members of the convention, in 
handsome typography and binding, by Messrs. Biglow & 
Main, of New York. 


An excellent and profitable sermon on The Mystery of 
Trouble, by the Rev. Edward W. French, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Jersey City Heights, has been 
printed in a neat little pamphlet by Holt Brothers, 151 
William Street, New York. 








The second bound volume of The Complete Preacher con- 
tains the numbers from October, 1877, to March, 1878, and 
makes an octavo volume of 333 pages. It is edited by the 
Rev. I. K. Fank, and published by the Religious Newspaper 
Agency, 21 Barclay Street, New York. 


The Rey. Dr. Richard Newton's excellent Life of Christ 
for the Young has reached its eighteenth part. Twenty-two 
remain to be issued. Tne high merit of typography and 
illustration which distinguished the earlier numbers con- 
tinues to be noticeable. The work is published by Gebbie 
& Barrie, of Philadelphia, at 25 cents a part. 





The second hundred of the popular Vest-Pocket Series 
begins with the publication of Essays from Elia, containing 
eight of the most famous of Charles Lamb's essays; and 
Favorite Poems, by Leigh Hunt. These volumes were 
printed last year, but were held back for the spring season. 
Toey bear the imprint of the late firm of James R O-good & 
Co, but are published by Houghton, Osgood, & Co., at fifty 
cents each. 


The May Number of The New Englander, published by 
W. L. Kingsley, New Haven, is the second in the new 
bi monthly series of that periodical. It contains two articles 
on Paul's teachings concerning future punishment, by Dr. J. 
M. Whiton and Professor W. S. Tyler; and papers on 
Chinese juvenile books, by Professor 8, Wells Williams; the 
state and higher education, by Professor C. K. Adams; 
Woolsey’s Political Science, by Professor J. L. Diman; 
Fisher's Beginnings of Christianity, by the Rev. C. J. H. 
Ropes; and the dynamical theory of the intuitions, by the 
Rev. Newman Smyth. 


Canon Farrar, of England, whose Life of Christ and 
more recent attack on the doctrine of eternal punishment 
have brought him prominently before the public during 
recent years, is a strong believer in total abstinence. both as 
a personal principle and a means of influencing others. 
Four of his temperance lectures are published in neat pam- 
phlets, by the National Temperance Society, of New York, 
at ten cents apiece. The titles are: Total Abstinence, for 
the Sake of Oarselves and Others; The Serpent and the 
Tiger; Abstinence from Evil; and The Vow of the Rechab- 
ites. A shorter paper is appended to each. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


[All books received will be promptly noticed nnder this head. The 
interests of our readers will guide us in making further notice. | 


Keramos, an4 other poems. By Henry Wad:worth Lonefellow i1é6mo, 
cloth pp. 148. Boston : Houghton, Osgood, & Co. Price, $1.25, 


Memoir of Williem Francis Bartlett. By Francis Winthrop Palfrey. 
16mo, cloth, pp. ii., 309. Thesame. Price , $1.50, 

Poems of Places. Edited by Henry W. 
18mo, cloth, pp. vi., 2145. Thesame. 


Artist-B ographies. Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
same. Pric-, 0 cents. 


Longfellow. 
Price, $1.00 


18mo, cloth, pp. 176. The 


Russia. Sq. 


Essays from Elia. By Charles Lamb. 
cloth, pp. #. Thesame. Price, 50 cents. 


Favorite Poems. By Leigh Hunt. (Vest Pocket Series.) 
pp. 112 abesame. Price, 50 cents. 


(Vest-Pocket Series.) 32mo, 
32mo, cloth, 


Counsels to the Confirmed: or. Now js the Time to Serve Christ. By 
the Most Rev. A-hion Oxenden, D.D. 32mo, cleth, pp. 100. New 
York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. Price, 30 cents. 


The Teaching of Christ Resnecting the Durat'on of Fut»re Punishment. 
iy W.S. Tyler. 12mo, paper, pp. 39. Thesame. Price, 30 cents. 
Heart’s-ease. Compiled by the author of Summer Driftwood. &q. l8mo, 

paper, pp. 26. Thesame. Price, 35 cents. 


Sketches from the History of Jericho ‘n illustration of the Power of 
Faith. Illustrated. Sq. i8mo, cloth, pp. 106. New \ ork ; American 
Tract Society. 


The Voyage of the “Challenger.” By Sir C. Wyville Thomson. Illus- 
trated and with maps. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, pp. 391,340. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Price, $12 00. 


The Principles of Rhetor'c and their Applicaticn. 
lamo., cloth, pp. vi., 296. The same. rice, $1 17. 


The Elements of Rhetoric. By James DeMille, M. A. 
pp. 564. The same. Price, $1.4. 


By Victor Hugo. 


By Adams §. Hill. 
12mo, cloth, 


The History of a Crime. Part IT. Translated by 


Fannie Fetridge. Llustrated,. 8vo, paper. pp. 79. Thesame. Price, 
25 cents. 
Georgie’s Wooer. A novelette. By Mrs. Leith-Adams. (Half Hour 


Series.) 32mo, paper, pp. 160. Thesame. Price, 20 cents. 
The Sebool and the Family. 


By John Kennedy. 
The same. 


16mo, cloth, pp. 205. 


Endless Punishment. By Nehemiah Adams, D.D. 
Boston: D. Lothrop &Co. Price, $1.0u. 


Earthly Suffering and Heavenly Glory; with other Sermons, By Henry 
A. Boardmau, D.D. 12me, cloth, pp. 43%. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & 4 o. 


16mo, cloth, pp. 168. 


The Garner; Songs and Hymns for Sunday-schools, ete. By John R. 
Sweney. M. B. 12mo, boards, pp. 120. Philadelphia: John J. Hood. 
Price, 35 cents. 

Life of Jesus Christ for the Young. By Kichard Newton, DD. Illus- 
trated. Parts XVIT. and XVLII.; double pumber. 4to, paper, pp- 

43, Philadelphia: Gebvie & Barrie. Price, 50 cents. 


The Complete Preacher. Vol. If.; October, 1877—March, 1878. 8vo, 


cloth, pp 333. New York: Religious \ewspaper Agency. Price, $1.50, 


Health Officer’s Annual Report of Births, Marriages and Deaths. for the 
City of Philadel iphie. 1877. 8vo, cloth, pp, iv.,161. Philadelphia; 
Prin arkley & Son, 


ted by E. C, 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulason of 
The Sunday School Times is given each 
week, The edition this week is 27.250 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. 

CuurcH Crsuions, Cotton Felt Mat- 
trasses and Patent Spring Dress Pillows, 
m:n ifactured by the American Carpet Lin- 
ing Co., New York and Boston. 





No carpets should be laid without a Moth 
Proof Carpet Lining. Use (Cotton and 
Paper) only that manufactured by the 
American Carpet Lining Co, New York 


and Boston. For sale by all Carpet Deal- 
ers, 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 








RIGHT-MINDED. well-educated man—married— 
desires arespectabie position. Princips! reason 
for leaving present emp!o, ment, is “Sunday duty.” 
Exceilent references. A: dress 
COOPER. 
336 x“ 17th St., New York. 





THE GENUINE TEACHERY’ ‘Brat E, by. the Americ an 


Tract Society, in the best binding ever made, with the 
best he) ps for studying the Bibie. price $ 0.00 given for 
ten new subscri'ers for the Jllus/rated Christian Weekly. 


Send to H. N. Thisseil, Di-t. Secretary, 15:2 Cuestnut 
Street. Philadelphia, and get sample of the Weekly 
and catalogues of Bibles free. 








Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 743 Broadway, N. Y. 


USE WALTER BAKER & CO.’S CHOCOLATE 








WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY IS THE BEST. 
PEMAQUID, by MRS. PRENTISS. $1.75. 








APPLETONS' JOURNAL— Art Journal — Popula 
Science Monthiy. The Best Advertising Mediums. 





HARPERS CATALOGUE FREE on application, 
enclosing 9 cents tor postage. 





My Picture Lesson ; four pages for every Sunday 
100 copies, one year, $13.00. 70 Bible House, N. Y. 











EVELL’ 3 “classified reference “catalogue of 8. 5.8. 
supplies free to any address. F.H. Revell. cuange 





GENCY OF BAGSTER & SONS’ Bibles and Publi- 
cations. John Wiley & Sons, 15 Astor Place, N. Y. 





gamers Catalogue of Practical Religious Works 
on application. 42d St.and Madison Ave., N. Y. 





TEACHERS’ BIBLE. 
Thor. Nelson & Sons, 42 Bleecker St.. N. Y. 





SACRAMENTAL SABBATHES,. Ten cents per copy 
— free. Address M. E., Box 53, Kinderhook, New 
ork. 





—™ “ Midwinter” Number ot Scribner’s 


senly. and = Christmas Holiday Number of 
Nicholas sent as -}— post-paid, for 30 cents. 
yr’ ay Scribner eC 43 Broadway, New York. 





BARLOW Tenieo BLUE. 


Best quality WASH BLUE, and most liberal measure 
D. 8S. WILTBERGER.,. Proprietor, 
233 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 


For Sale or Rent. 


In_ Plymouth, Litchfield County, Connecticut, on 
the Naugatuck Railroad. a iarge modern-built house 
20 rooms) with barn and two acres of land. Price 
ow. For particulars address 
ORACE FENN, 





Plymouth, Conn. 


CROL AW Fieetwood, Dexter, 
a 1 Lester, Gentennial, 
etc., at Factory Prices. Wood & Designs. 


LATHES: Jig & Circular 


aw A ttac ae 


TOOLS & EARDWARE 3" 











chinists, Curpeniers, and every Department of Me. 
chanical Trade. Send stamp for Catelogue, and 
State what kind of Tools or Machines you require 





TALLMAN & McFADDEY, 607 Market St.. Philad’a. 








RUSTIC WORK. 


Hanging Baskets, Rus 
tic Vases. Rustic Settees, 
Rustic Chairs, Bird 
Houses. Wirdow Gardens, 
Portable Flower Stands, 
Rustic Designs of all de- 
scriptions manufactured 
and for sale, 

Florists’ Supplies 

IN GENERAL 

This Hanging Basket In 
five sizes, 8. 944, Li4¢, and 
inches in diameter. 

75c., $1, $1.50, $2.00, 

sent by express to 
art of the U. S., op 
receipt of price. 
y Send stamp for Illustra- 
EF ted Catalogue. 


Rustie Mfg. Co., 
29 FULTON 8T., 
New York City. 


Please state what paper 
you saw this in. 
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6 Mixed Cardo, * with name. l0c. Best Omer 
ever made. F. W.GARDINER, Lynn, Mass. 
4 MIXED CARDS, with name, l0c. Agent’s 
outfit, 0c. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 

50 Ber. ixed Cards, with name, in case. 13c., or 25 

no2 tiike. 10c. Outfit 10 c. Dowd & Co., Bristol, Ct. 
OF EL gga oe BART GARD, 28 no two wo ailke, 
50 & ed Cards, ‘name in Crimson, Gold & 
iaon ane 10e. arden, nam BROS.. Clintonville, Ct. 
25 Pisin CARDS. with name, 10c.; 
Plain or Gold. Try us. W. E. Huli 
son, N. 


50 for 5c. 
& Co., Hud 





50 © legant Wixed Cards, with name. 13 centa. 
e Agent’s ontfit 0c. ~Seavy Bros.. Northford,. Ct. 
Ftowered. Diamond, no 2 alike, 
40 Watered Damask, CARDS ONLY 10c. 


Vume neatly an on all 
Star Printing Co., Northford, Conn. 


Graat Redution in Prica,. 

CAXTON PRESS. 

Seif-inking, only $13. 

COLUMBIAN PRESSES. Seif. 
Inking, from $5 to $56 ; o; wil do the 
work of a $250 ess. Presses 
from $8 50. Stamp for catalogue 
Curtis & Mitchell, 15 Federal 8t 
Soston, Mass. Established 1847, 














“THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCK €0., of Philadelphia. 


ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $6,280,723 46 


The Penn isa purely Mutual Company. All of 
its surplus premiums are returned to the members 
every vear, thus furnishing insurance at the lowest 
po-sible rates. All policies non-furteitable for their 
value. Endowment policies issued at life rates. 
Agents wanted. Spety to H. S. STEPHEN«<, 
Vice-President, 1 Chestnat St., Phila- 
delphia, fa. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
INCORPORATED 1826. 

Capital, $400,000.00, Assets, $1,704,481.36 
JOHN DEVEREUX, President, 


WM, G. CROWELL, Secretary. 
JORN L. THOMSON, Ass’t Secretary, 


1825. 





Men's well-made Shirts, of geod quality, linen fronts 
and cuffs with linen collar and culla: buttou,for $1.00 
Fvur linen H'd’k’fs and two pr. 4-ply linen cuffs 


PEE PEN HE REE Tike sh a 1.00 
Men's Summer’ Undershirts, two for...............- 1.00) 
Fair quality linen front Shirts for men.............. .60 


By mailtrom 


J. bs. @ AKRLISELE, Pitteburgh, Pa. 


i le: BEST THING OUT. 25 Prang’s Chromo and 
other first-class c rds. with name and 100 Scrap 
Pictures, 25c. or 1000 Scrap Pictures, $1.00. J. L. HYDE 
Pomfret Landing, Ct. 











Sacramental Sabbaths. 





2128 lbs. 


Bes fafued Canphr 


29 Cents per lb. 


x aa and uniform reduction in price of my entire 
s' 


Kzeenmcy Gaowovds 
‘Dravpite¢€ 4 = Cictes, 


*“ PATENT MEDICIN:S,” etic. 


A thoroughly made English Tooth-brush for 19 cts., 
usually sold for 35 cts. 


McKELWAY, Apothecary, 


Successor to O. 8S. Hubbell, 


1410 Chestnut St. t hiladelphia, 


THE LATEST A AND THE BEST 


“New Home” 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE. 
AGENTS SAY: CUSTOMERS SAY: 


“The New Home is the “The New Home is just 
easiest machine to sell ever perfect. Far superior to 
made, and gives the best | any of the old pattern 





satisfaction to purchas- machines. And its price 
ers.” is so very low.” 
LOCAL AGENCIES WANTED. 

D.S EWING 

127 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





SEI TZ Carboni gaseous waters are recommended 
4 4. by all medical faculties as among the 
best hygienic beverages to keep the digestive organs 
in a healthy conanien. Served in these handy Siphors 
they can be always at hand, being a most 
re'reshing drink, causing no heaviness as d:es 

ice- water. They can bt taken by themselves. 

or mixed with pleasant syrups. Their use tends to 
regulate the pulse,and to keep the head clear; they 
arean auxiliary of health and tem ance. Franco- 
American Mfq. 637 North t5th St., Ph phia. Agents 
for the Sheboygan natural min water, w’ ich relieves 
= eae pte pee rheumatism. — 
order by postal card, 


BEATTY 


PIANOS 472%%2", battle on bigh‘prices-R A GING 
7 "s ee Newspaper ful) A ng oot 


before buying piano or organ. Read my kuest circular. 


WA R Lowest iven. 


omnes eel F. Bentty, we, bade) RGANS 


FXCURSIONS OF 1878. 


Now is the time to make orren ements for 
GREENWOOD G 

Situated on the line or the Weotshuinee ard Philadel- 

phia Railroad. No charge forus of grounds. Kates 

as follows: Sabbath-schools, 25 ceutg; other parties: 

aduits, 40 cents: children, 20 cents Arraogements 

can be had a at De ot, 3.st and Ches. nut Sis. 











LADIES’ DUPLEX BANDS.--An article which gives 
perfect satistaction Sample mailed on receipt of 35 cts. 


Sabbalh-Schoal Sore Becks. 


GOOD NEWS. 


(35 ets.) This charming Sabbath-school Songrter 
has won a multitude of friends, and need» ro preise 
from those who have herrd its swe+t meiodies. Rut 
all should try it—and be pleas: d; the yung singers 
are sure tobe. “ It may be far,” * Beautiful Gate.” and 
* Hear Him calling,” are three of the 270 glad songs, 
which make the use of Gooo News a perpctual Joy. 





Shining River. 


(35 cts.) Is a book of the same nature and general 
excellence as ‘‘Good News” and differs only as the 
tastes of composers equally good wi!l differ. Let your 
girls and boys sail on this “shining river.” making the 
way vocal with sweet and pure lyrics like “ Beautiful 
Vale,” “ Shining Land,” or *‘ * Like the Stars.” 





Choral Praise. 


(20 cts.) Is a collection of Chants. Songs. and short 
Anthems for Episcopal Sabbsth-echools. The beauty 
of its contents will commend it to any denomination. 





Those who play the organ for Sabbath-Schoot Stnging 
witt wetcome the new 


CLARE E’s 
Reed Organ Melodies, 


($2.50, Boards; $3.00, Cloth), which melodies are in true 
» d Organ styl, areexcelient or the “organ touch” 
and practice. and are unusually fresh and interesting. 
Books sent by mail post-free for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CQ., Boston. 


J. E DITSON 4 CO. 
eas ane tt «a 


JOY BELLS 


For the Sunday School for 1878. 


20,000 Printed to supply advanced orders. 


New Hymns and new Melodies; same style as 
“Crown of Life,’’ 150 pages. Price $3.60 per dozen, 
board covers. One sample copy, board covers, for 25 
sts. Specimen pages free. NOW READY. Address, 


W. W. WHITNEY, Publisher, Totzpo, Onto. 


[T COSTS YOU NOTHING 


To sh our Organs, for we send —->. on — 
pe A hoy ee ee 
vient, soll solid walnut of Reeds 13 


PRICE, $67.00 
ALLEGER, BOWLBY & 00 ineton BJ. 


ER, BOWLBY & 00. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
Admission Examinations 
At Cincinnati, 1878. 


Examinations for admission to Harvard Coliege, 
(pretiminary and entire.) the Lawrence Scient fic 
schovl, the Medi al School, and the Law School, will 

heid on June 27, 24 and 29. at the rooms of the 
Lite-ary C ub, No 2494¢ West Fi'th Sireet, (up stairs,) 
beginning at 8 a. M.,on June 27th. These examina- 
tions. which are identical with those held in Cam- 
bridge, are free to all who intend to enter the above 
departments of the University, and open to others 
upon p yment ofa fee of $10. 

Pe sons who propose tu pass these examinations 
are requested to inform the Secretary of Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass., of ther purpose before 
June 15, and to address him for further information. 








Btopa. 








Tone Admi-sion Examinations ot the Univer-ity 
will be heid at Cincinnati each year on the threedays 
folowing the last Wednesday in June. 


Woman's Medical College 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Twenty-ninth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday. October 3, 1578, in the commodious new 
collie ge building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Pennsy!vania, Wilis, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
peedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, aud Winter Quizzes are iree (except fur expense 
of material) to all matriculants of the year. 


Address 
AM, Dean, 





RACHEL L. BODLEY, 
North College Ave. and 2lst St., Philad’a, Pa. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
ELOCUTION and ORATORY. 


l4ts Chestnut og Philadselp*i-. 
Summer term opens July Special opportunities for 
Tearhers. Send wah AR and circular of special 
Summer Course. J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Pres. 
for September Va- 


TEACHERS WANTED 2%, September, va- 


Teachers of Classics, Mathematics, Sciences, Mc Cern 
Languages, Music, Art, and English suwplied with 
first luss posi ions. Send stamp tr appiication form, 
PINCKNEY’S AGENCY, 30 Union Square, New York. 


PULPIT PAINTINGS. _ 


For Illustrated Sermons or rrr an Meetings 


Rev. E. M. Long, for 20 y: has been preaching and 
developing the plan of Titustrated Sermons mm revivai 
efforts, in 700 Churches and 22 states of the Union, has 
duplicated 52 sets of his large paintings, with the text 
they illustrate at the top of each, for the use of 
Pastors, and others, in weekly, monthly, or revival 
services, and loans them for 10 per cent. of cost. 

Subjects, plans of frame on which they revolve, 
list of churches now —_ them, revivals, &. 2 as for 














l0cents. Pho Paintings also’ se’ ec 
tive in polding eye Lo on. stirring the heart. of Address 
old, and 


and Illustrated Letters, iu script. for Pastors, Su 
tendents, etc., to send to children, filled with chil 
heart experiences Agents wanted for al! p whe oh 


MONEY 





Can De uade WW aly ivcmiit) UY) oeil- 





or $4.00 per doz. Give waist measure. Thousands pow 
in use. Address Duplex Band Co., P.O, Box 2046, N.Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE.) 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


From 1 to 14 Copies, « + + §2.15 each. 
“ 16t0o2d9 “ ees 31,00 « 
20 Copies and upwards, - 165 “ 


(Which inciudes 15 cents for postage.) 


The special rate to Pastors and Superintendents 
has been discontinued. The price to all single 
subscribers is now $2.16, the lowest price at 
which it can be afforded. 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of 
a yoar at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made at any time toa club, at 
the same rate at which the club, as first formed, 
would be authorized to su anew. Such addi- 
tional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered. The new subscribers 
to pay pro rata for the time of their subscriptions. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not coy the poat- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a sizigle or club 
su ption, in connection with which his name has 
not before been known to the publishers, will please 
give the name of the person to whom the paper or 

have heretofore nm sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce Tas Tres to 
their friends can have specimen copies sent free 
from this office to any address, . 





SUPERINTENDENTS’ PAPER, $ .50. 


This paper is designed to supply superintendents 
with helps, in the line of their special work, to 
which teachers and scholars have not access. Tt is 

ublished monthly, and will be sent, op ipt of 


The Scholars’ Quarterly, 


| 
| 
Issued every three months, will be kept up to a higher 
standard than ever for 1878. While the editor of The 
Sunday School Times has a close oversight of all that | 
is done in The Scholars’ Quarterly, he is assisted in | 
its preparation by a force of skilled workers, including | 
members of five denominations. The present circula- 
tion of The Quarterly is 130,000 copies. This proves 
its popularity, It is used by schools of all denomina- 
tions in every state of the Union. The number for the 
second quarter of this year (April, May, and June) 
will contain two colored maps, either one of which 
alone will be worth the price of the book. Will you 
not try The Quarterly in your class for a single quar- 
ter? For prices, see paragraph below. 





COST OF THE QUARTERLY. Many Superinten. 
dents who at first thought The Quarterly too expen- 
sive for them have found no difficulty in raising the 
money to supply their schools for three or six months 
at atime. Its price is 25 cents a year, or $25 fora 
hundred copies a year. Sent by mail without cost or 
postage to subscribers. Subscriptions taken for three 
or six months at the yearly rate; under 10 copies, three 
months, seven centseach. Tosupply your class would 
cost :—For five scholars, one year, $1.25; three months, 
35 cents; for ten scholars, one year, $2.50; three 
months, 63 cents. If ordered by the year, they will be 
sent each quarter in ample time for use. Send seven 
cents for aspecimen copy Publishe! at the office of 
The Sunday School Times. Address, John D. Wattles, 
Publisher, 610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








ite price, only to subscribers of Taz Timms who are 
Pastors or eo ppetbtren ee oe (including in the latter 
Class assistant superintendents, and heads of depart- 
ments meeting in separate rooms), and who, when 
ordering it, state that they are such, 
In sending your renewal to The Su tendents’ 
r, please mention the date to which you have 
d for Tax Sunpay Scuoon Tunes, as given on the 
ellow address label on Tus Tims. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 
100 Copies, one month, = =s $ 60 
100 ome year, = «= . 7.20 
Less than 100 copfes at same rate. 
THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 
iss Copies, three months, - - 


6.25 
ene 00 
Less than 





year, - . = 
100 copies at same rates. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Subscribers in Great Britain who wish to receive 
any of these publications, can make ent for 
the same by a money order payable at Philadelphia, 
to John D. Wattles, as follows; 

The Sunday School Times, one year, . 9 shillings. 

The Superintendent's Paper, one year, 8 shillings. 

The Scholars’ Quarterly, one year, . 1s. 6d. 

= raves include postage, which is prepaid at 
office. 


Letters concerning Subscriptions or Advertise- 
ments should be ad to. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
610 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 


NORWICH LINE 


Boston & Worcester, 


VIA NEW LONDON. 

NEW AND STAUNCH STEAMERS, 
City o: Boston, Capt. Wm. D. Ward, 
Mondays Wednesdays, and Fridays. 
Cityof New York, Capt. H.C. Lanphear, 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 
FROM PIER 40, NORTH RIVER, 

Foot of Canal and Watt Streets, at 4,30 Pr, mu, 

Connecting with Express Trains at New Londvua 
via New York and New England Railroad for 
Blackstone and ton and via Worcester for 
Fitchbu Ayer Junction, Lowell, Lawrence, 
Nashua, Manchester, Concord, etc. 

Express Train for Boston leaves New London 
at4d a. Mm. 

PORTLAND EXPRESS leaves New London at 
4a. m. for Worcester and all points North, opring 
in Portland, Me., at 1,15 p.m, and Bangor at 7.00 p.m, 

Accommodation Train leaves New London at 
5a.m., for all stations on New London No 
Central Vermont, Norwich and Worcester, an 
New York and New England Railroads, 

FREIGHT. The new and capacious freight and 

ger (iron) st City of Lawrence will run 
in connection with steamer City of Boston, and 
steamer City of Norwich, in connection with 
ees City of New York, leaving daily, Sundays 
excepted. 


So Gaigpee can rely on dispatch and lowest 
rates. 











For further information inquire or 
W. H. TURNER, Agent, 
Pier 40, North River, N. Y. 


OME! 
\i 
Only FIVE 


Now ts the t.me to secure it. y OL- 
L4 kts for an Acre of the BEST land in America. 


2.000 


ern Nebraska now for sale. TE 
























N YEARS’ 
CREDIT GIVEN; INTEREST ONLY SIX 
PER CENT, Ful! informaiion sent free. Ad- 
dress O. F. DAVIS, Land Agent U. P. R. R.. 
OMANA, NEBRASKA, 


3 PAIR OF WHITE RIBBED HOSE, or 2 pair of 
extra long plain Hose for 25c. New styles in yo 4 

Hose, BoP pair, Men's half hose (English), 20c 

y xm: 


J. D. CARLISLE, Pittsburgh, Pa 

















MeSIC BOOKS, 
1000 Vels. 


auson, MUSIL 


AND 
CLASSICAL 
at 5c. each. 
Send for full Catalogue of celebrated 
Oratorios and Masses, 
full scores, at 50 cents each. 


OPERAS, $1.00. 
NEW. THEMES 


and Modern Gems! 
ARREANGED FOR 
CHURCH OR PARLOR ORGAN, 


with or without pedals. . 
BY AL#ERT W. BERG. 
Contains about 100 different pieces, adapted to all 
occasions. Price, $2.00. 
SONGS FOR 
CHILDREN AND THE CHILD-LIKE 





A most charming collection of fifteen delightful lit- 
tle So: of a cheerful, Peppy characte. e@ music 
by Dr. J. L. Tucker and Dr. Wm. H. Walter. Octavo, 


e 


nted paver. Price, 50 cents. 
Published by WM. A. POND & CO., 547 Broad- 
way and 89 Union Square, New York me 


Straub’s Splendid New Books! Examine | than, == 
Crown of E 
Basa) Glory! 


Is filled with Gems of New S. S. Songs that 
will never grow old /’’ Supply your School 
with it. ’Tis a charming a 


The Convention 
cfs. and Choir. 


320 pages. Splendid Anthems, Chants, 
Hymn ‘Tunes, Etc,, that * DeLicnut THE 
Sincers!"’ Supply your Choir. 

either book sent on receipt of price. 
Specimen pages free. 


JANSEN, McOLURG & CO., Chicago, I; & 
NOW READY! Bright! New! Sweet Cheerful! 


GOSPEL ECHOES «.:.... 


Do not supply your school with new singing books. until 
ow have examined and tested this book. It is by far the 
est for Suvpay ScHOOLS, PRAYER-MEETINGS, and 
Home Circ es. tis full of contributions from ALL THE 
ees? authors of Sunday-school music in the country. 
Children, Teach rs, Superinendents, Pastors, Parents, 
all say they wantit. Forsale everywhere. Sample pages 
free. Sample copies. 90 cents, or $3.50 per dozen, by mail. 
Address CENTRAL BOOK CONCERN. Oskaloosa, lowa, 
ory, DITSAN & CO.. Boston, and New York. 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES OF 


Send for Circulars of Straub’s Normal Institate for 1878. 


“Ajay Wy Apeay “spoouss APC 40f “STOHIT 

















1 
The Best Sunday-School Music Book. 
Specimen Pages Free. Sample Copy, 3 Cents; 
Per Dozen, $3.60 by express: 24.20 by 


by mail. 
FILLMORE BROs., PUBS., OLNOINNATI, 0. 








SLATE WANTELS | 


Of the latest and most beantifnl designs, and al! other 
Slate Work on haed or made to order. 
Factory ardtd ‘ooms, No. 1210 RIDGE AVE. ° 
JOFEPH 8, 


[Pe j . 
Successor to Wilson & Miller, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Also Genera) Agents for the celebrated Florence 
@1) Steves for cocking and heating purposes. 
Agebis Seated, send for cirealar, 





. ae rep pre. . 
and tested the instrument. 


Se ee 


ORGANS LUKE THE ABOVE, 


In a nicely finished Walnut Case, having front pipes, 
all speaking and richly decorated, can be furnished 
by us for $750. It is one of our new -eries of 
Church Organs for village churches, omprising 
eight sizes, costing from $400 to 21,250. 
These Organs surpass hing of equal cost in 
Power and Beauty of Tone, ance of 
fppearance and Perfection of Action. 
4@- DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS FREE. 


We offer for sale the following Second-hand Organs. 
Particulars sent on application. Terms easy. 























No. 75. Two Manuals, 32 Stops. $1,500 
No. 81. One Manual, 17 Stops. 1,000 
No. 87. Two Manuals, 15 Stops. 900 
No. 88. Three M ls, 46 Stops. 8,000 
No. 89. One M 12 Stops 600 
No. 91. Two Manuals, 1€ Stops. 600 
No. 92. One Manual, 11 Stops 500 
No. 95. Three Manuals, 36 ——————— 
Ez. & G. G. HOOK & HASTINGS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 

Builders of the new Grand Organ for St. Luke’s 
Church of Philadelphia, the powerful Centennial 
Organ, and of nearly a thousand others in every 
part of the country. 


REDUCTION IN PRICES! 


OLAAMSLN PLDs 


Within the reach of all, New, and 


WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 
LOOK AT THESE PRICES! 


ORGANS. Sees sue. - 30.98 
PLANOS ffm fere: + | Sas 


For purity of tone, elasticity of touch. and beauty of 
construction, they are notexcelled. Sent on test trial 
of ten days. Freight charges paid by us both ways if not 

sented, No money required until you bave seen 
Special offers in order to 
to bave them introduced. Illustrated catalogue and 
price list free. Address Cornish & Oo., Washington, N. J. 


AGREAT OFFER! ! sc cau. dar 
** ing these hard 
times dispose of 100 new Pianos 
and Organs, of first-class makers, at 
lower prices for cash, or installments, 
than ever before offered. Waters? 
Pianos and Organs are the best made, 
warranted for five years. Ill. Catae 
logues mailed. Great inducements to 
the trade. Pianos, T-octave, $130; 
7 1-3-octave, $140; Organs, 7 stops, 
$65; 8 stops, $70; 12 stops, $85; 
ce sh, in perfect order, not used a year. 
Sheet music at half price. HORACE 
WATERS & SONS, Manufacturers and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th Street, N. Y. 











is over, but theslaugh- 
ter of high prices con- 
tinnes. y wonderful 
improvements, ingen- 

and 


ious inventions, 
perfected systems, we can now produce 


Magnificent $750 PIANOS FOR $190. 
Reantitl 259 ORGANS ror $75, 


Sent free for examination. Guaranteed Six years. 
Marchal & Smith Piane and Organ Co., 
a7 UNIVERSIY PLACE, N. Y. 


for$1,14 for 
2, postpaid. 
Bedding & Green- 
hovse lian s by 
free TT Ps tYne & Son We tCr + 


mail. Ca alog e 
C* prtar ~ 
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THE DINGEE & CUNARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


WedeliverStroug Pot loses, sui. able yor immediate 
fNowering, safely by mail, at all post-offices. 5 Splene 
did Varie es, your choice, all labeled, for $1 : 
2; Rc ; 26 f BA: 39 for BS, 
10: 106 Rite Send for our NEW G@ 
LhO ROsE CULTURE, and ch fro: 
finest sorts, Our Great Specialty és growin a 
Pistribuling Roses, THE DINGEKE & © RD OO. 
West Grove, Chesicr Uc., Pa. 
















KCSL-UROVE., ¥ 


WORTH REPEATING. 


FIRE. 


(Michael Angelo, translated by Henry W. Longfellow, 
in Keramos, aud Other Poems. | 


Not without fire can any workman mould 
The iron to his preconceived design, 
Nor can the artist without fire refine 
And purify from ail its dross the gold; 
Nor can revive the f enix we are told, 
Except by fire. Hence if such death be mine, 
I hope to rise again with the divine, 
Whom death augments, and time cannot make old 
O sweet, sweet death! O tortunate fire that burns 
Within me still to renovate my days, 
Though I am almost numbered’with the dead! 
If by its nature unto heaven returns 
This element, me, kindled in its blaze, 
Will it bear upward when my life is fled. 





FINE MANNERS. 


{From The Cornhill Magazine. | 


There is one element in modern life which 
is radically hostile to the cultivation or even 
the retention of fine manners. This is its 
extreme hurry and its constant bustle. Fine 
manners require calm grace ; and calm grace 
is not easily preserved amid the hubbub, 
jostling, and anxiety of the existence of to- 
day. Finemanners re quire time; indeed, they 
takenonoteoftime. A person of fine manners 
may himself always be punctual; but he 
can scarcely preserve his fine manners while 
‘aboring to compel other people to be so. 
Fine manners are absolutely incompatible 
with fussiness. Fine manners take their 
time over everything. This is not to say 
that they are inconsistent with exertion or 
even with greatenergy. The exertion must 
be equable ; the energy must be uniform, 
not spasmodic or bysterical Watch differ- 
ent orders of persons proceeding to take the 
train from one place to another. Persons 
of an inferior condition of life appear to be 
deeply tormented with the idea that they 
wilt ail to catch it. They arrive out of 
breath, though they are ten minutes before 
the time fixed for starting. They bustle 
over the taking of their tickets; they scram- 
ble for a place in some carriage or other; 
the whole business is with them one of 
haste and disquietude. People of a higher 
grade, but stiil of what is ord narily termed 
a middle condition of life, do not manifest 
s0 much ineoherent solicitude as all this. 
But they are fidgety and uncertain. They 
trouble themselves and their neighbors, 
instead of taking the matter qu'etly and as 
a matter of course. People oi fine manners 
do not exhibit these symptoms of gratuitous 
distress, They take all reasonable care to 
be at the station in time, but as they cherish 
an immovable belief that five minutes are 
always and invariably of the same length, 
and that the hour-hand moves no faster 
even if their own pulse does, they are con- 
tent to abide by the law of cause and con- 
sequence, and entertain no doubt that hav- 
ing given themselves an abundent interval 
for traversing a well-ascertained distarce, 
it will be accomplished in the period duly 
allotted to it. There is perfect repose in 
the taking of their tickets, in the despatch 
of their beggage, in the seleetion of their 
places. Persons who do not understand 
that this method of procedure is a second 
nature with mary, and a first nature with 
some, half p'ayfuily denominate those they 
see practicing it as “cool hands.” But 
where in the world is there any necessity 
for heat, or for that feverish trepidation 
which accompanies the smaller movements 
of people who have not learned, to use a 
not inapt phrase to be met with in a modern 
poem, that there is nothing so tedious as 
haste? 

Many excellent persons, not unnaturally 
displeased to fiod that such importance is 
attached to a quality which seems in no 
degree to partake of # moral character, labor 
to argue that the secret of gentlemanlinessa 
and fine manners is virtue, generosity, amia- 
bility, consideration for others. It seems, 
that though the srgument may prove 
that he who employs it has a nobie enthu- 
| siasm for morality, he allows bis worthy 
| partiality to lead him into sophistry, or at 

least to lose sight of a true distinction, 
| and one that goes to the root of the whole 
| business. I de not think ] should be guilty 
| of exeggeration were I to effiim that some 
persons of the finest manners bsve been 
uniformly and systematically ee fish, and 
that it 18 possible to perorm the most 
ungracious set in the most graceful manner 
cor ceivable. Fine manners are paper money, 
not sterling coin; but they are invalu- 
able as currency, whether they be convertible 
or not into something more solid. But 
| surely the severeet moralist would not deny 
| that the most abandoned scoundrel may 
offer you a chair with the finest air of 
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breeding, though he has just with equal 
grece deprived some one else of it who stood 
infinitely more in need of it, while a model 
of virtue and self-sacrifice may hand it you 
with such awkwardness as to bruise your 
shins or tear ycur dress, though he has been 
standing the whole night and is almost 
fainting from fatigue. This, no doubt, is an 
extreme thongh by no means an uncommon 
case; but it is a fortunate circumstances 
that the tradition of fine manners and the 
resolution not to part with them often com- 
pel a thoroughly selfish man to seem to do 
a generous thing and in any case to be of 
use to his neighbor. The worst condition 
in wh ch we can find ourselves is to be sur- 
rounded by people who have neither morals 
nor manners; who are at one and the same 
time thoroughly se!fi-h and utterly ill-bred. 
Society had perhaps better take care lest it 
fall a victim to the double evil. 





FAITH. 


[From Sketches from the History of Jericho. ] 


Who can 
faith? Without it, itis impossible to please 
God. It is that act of the mind and heart 
by which we receive and appropriate his 

ifts and promises. Confidence in his word 
is well pleasing in the sight of our heavenly 
Father. He will hide his face from “ chil- 
dren in whom is no faith.” Ocher sins may 
be forgiven for Jesus’ sake ; but continued 
unbelief tramples upon the Son of God, does 
despite unto the Spirit of grace, and thus 
cuts off the last and only hope of salvation. 

As far as unbelief is condemned, so in 

roportion is the grace of faith elevated in 
the rank of Christian virtues. Both Scrip- 
ture and experience magnify its great, its 
indispensable importance. Neither pros- 
perity nor adversity can disturb the perfect 
of him who possesses this shield, able 
to protect from the assaults of “the worid, 
the flesh, and the devil.” Nor this alone, 
or mainly : faith is the “ one thiag needful ; ” 
it is the channel through which alone the 
waters of salvation from Christ, the only 
fountain of life and blessing, flow into our 
guilty and polluted souls. It is the golden 
key, once lost by our first parents, which is 
able to open to us again the gates of para- 
dise. Faith in Christ is not an arbitrary 
condition, but absolutely and inherently 
essential in the heart that receives his 
salvation. 

it was through unbelief and consequent 
disobedience that our first parents lost the 
favor of God; and so far as through the 
Holy Spirit’s influences man again believes 
with the heart the word and promises of 
God, his Father and Redeemer, so far is he 
restored to the state in which he was 
created. 

And faith in Christ brings to the Chris- 
tian richer blessings than Adam lost; for 
the true believer is ingrafted upon Christ, 
the true vine, becomes one with him, re- 
ceives from him support, nourishment, life, 
and every blessing, sanctification, peace, 
and immortality, The Saviour has pledged 
himseif to keep all those who through faith 
thus trulv abide in him. Jesus saith, 
“ B-cause I live. ve shall live also.” “My 
sheep hear mr voice, and they follow me; 
and they vail never perish, neither shall 
anv piuck them out of my hand.” What 
4iurious promi-es! Life and immortality 
are brought to light out of the utter dark- 
ness and misery of fallen man. What 
reason has the believer to exciaim, “ My 
soul doth magni y the Lord, and my spirit 
doth rejoice in God my Saviour;” and in 
meek humility and eeli-distrust to add, 
“Lord, 1 believe; help thou mine un- 
belief.” 

Let us then be truly as little children, 
Willing to learn of Jesus. Let us continu- 
ally study nis word aud providence, for 
“faith cometh by hearing.” And having 
faith ourselves, let it be the great purpose 
of our lives to spread abroad through ail 
the world tne knowledge ot our Redeemer’s 
character and gospel, thus becoming “teach- 
ersof the Gentiles in faith and verity.” 

By the power of God, the walis of error 
and tyranny in ali parts of the world are, 


peony estimate the power of | 





SPECIAL OFFER@yR 
TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


AS 





(Regular price 19 cents.) 


In order that every Sunday-school in the land that has not seen our periodi- 
cals may have an opportunity to give them a trial, we will make to such schools the 
following reduction on three months’ subscriptions. 
one ever made, and will be limited to the next three months ONLY. 


THE BAPTIST 


We will send this invaluable aid to 8. 8. Teachers for 3 months for 10 Cents. 


This offer is the most liberal 


TEACHER. 








| Cents. (Regular price 94 cents.) 


75 Cents. (Regular price 92 cents.) 


more, at the same rate. 


BIBLE LESSON MONTHLY, 
OUR CHILDREN’S PICTURE LESSON, 


THE YOUNG REAPER. 





| 
i 
| We will send 25 Copies each of the Brste Lesson Monrary and Our Cur- 
| DREN’S PicturE Lesson, or 25 copies of the Reaper for 3 months for 75 


OUR LITTLE ONKS. 


We will send 10 Copies of this popular Children’s Paper for 3 months for 


As the above offer has been made in view of introducing our periodicals, all who 
wish to avail themselves of this offer must state that they are for introduction, 
otherwise they will be charged at regular rates. 


Any number of copies, less or 


CASH MUST ACCOMPANY THE ORDER. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 








B. GRIFFITH, D.D.., 
i420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





From Advertisers. 


{From Croft, Wilbur &Co., Manufacturers of Con- 
fectionery, Philadelphia.—January 7, 1878.) 


After extensive newspaper advertising, we can 

truthfully say that no paper has brought us so 

returns as The Sunday Schoo! Times. An adver- 

tisement inserted in its columns brought us cash 

qecers from the larger of ali the states in the 
nion. . 


From J. J. Wilson, 163 Broadway, New York, M 
OSnaw and Dhaer of Cte Ree, 


It is a pleasure to me’to inform you that my ad- 
vertising in The Sunday Schoo! Times has been the 
most satisfactory of any I have ever done without 
exception. Before I had seen the issue contain 
my first advertisement, numerous letters satisfi 
me I had found a medium of the value. 

I am glad to notice that you rigidly exclude adver- 
tisements which are intended to vw et § ises 
that cannot possibly be ae > f believe 
the value of your medium and the good-will of your 


patrons is largely due to this fact. 

From Horace Waters & Sons, Dealers in Pianos, 
‘ ems 4 Hast 14th Street, New York.—Febd- 
ruary ; 


We take pleasure in saying that as an advertising 
medium, ad consider The Sunday School Times one 
of the best we use. 


(From William Syckelmore, Printer and Publisher, 

Philadel phia.—August 31, 1877.] 

I have been much gratified with the success 
attending my advertisement in The Sunday School 
Times, and shal! avaii myself in the future of that 
paper as a medium superior to any other within the 
range of my experience. 

30 ‘Dnion 
Union 


[From %. Coteworth Runes Sreertster 
Bruere, ew York} : 


feel im 
may ye ee ee more answers from 
my adve ment in this paper than from any other 


I have employed. 
[From M. W. Smith, & Co., 140 La Salle 8t., Chicago, 
Ill.—January 16, 1877.] 


More than three hundred letters were received 
sae our one advertisement in The Sunday School 
mes. 


From A. J. Weidener, the Centen- 
July 31, 1876. 
I believe The Sunday School 
the best mediums for ad many branches of 
business. I do say conscien that I have heard 


from my advertisement in oftener than 
from any other paper in which I have advertised 


Times to be one of 


this season. 

Prom M. 7, Richardson, Publisher Co Ree" 

t ee Stree, NN. = 
g , °. 




















COOD. 


Beautifully Illustrate 


da and Attractive. 
¥ Bes 


+ and Cheapest Published. 





AY SCHOO 


| PAPERS. \ 





Siw 


wLEY, S¢ 


> {A 
EK. Ww. E 
Christian at Work Publishing Co. 









eretary> 


TION TO 


Box 5105, N. ¥- 


CHEAP. 











ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. C 


PROVE ALL THINGS. 


ON TRIAL, 
For 20 CENTS, we will send for 3 MONTHS, ONE COPY o1 


THE NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER. 


For 50 CENTS, we will send for 3 MONTHS, 50 COPIES of 


THE SCHOLAR’S WEEKLY. 


0., CHICAGO, ILL. 








EWEL SOAP 


A pure, hard, white LAUNDRY 

Trade Mark. AP, with Great Washing 

pertiessand ted not 

te waste needlessly in the 

washtub, Sold by all grocers in 

full weight pounds of 16 ounces. 
MADE ONLY BY 


Chas. McKeone, Son & Co. 


PHTITADELPFTEA, 









—Maize Flour Toilet Soap !— 
—Maize Fiour Toilet Seap !— 


—Maize Flour Toilet Soap !— 


A new soap compound that soothes softens, and 
whitens the skin has very superior washir g pro- 





= those of Jericho, destined to “ fali 
se fist.” What then remains for the 
srael of God but to “go forward and pos- 
— the oe with uowavering faith in 
* Dower ot his gos : Dis ; 
form ? gospel to accompiish every 
Auu when at length ovr labors shall 
Cease, when through grace “death shali be 
qrallowed Up In victory,” and faith in full 
rte Ot delight, as we see Jecus en- 
Lr hs 8 vereign of the universe, then 
mo We remember with wonder the weak- 
rss di my present confidence in him, and 
in i i 

jor & terest we now take in his 


perties apd suited for beth. nursery and genere! 
toilet use. It is delightfully perfumed. and sold ever: 
where. Registered in Patent-ofice. 8 6. by the manufac 
| turers. Chas. McKeone, Son & Co., Philad’a. 
free to all ap- 


TO ADVERTISERS 322: 


do any newspaper advertising, the THIRD EDITION of 


AYER & SON’S MANUAL 
FOR ADVERTISERS. 1% 8vo.pp. More complete 
than any which have preceded it. Gives the names. 
circulation, and advertising rates of several thousand 
newspapers in the United States and Canada, an 

contains more information of value to an advertiser 
than can be found in any other publication. All lists 
have been carefully revised, and where practicable 
prices have been reduced. The special offers are 
numerous and unusually advantageous. Be sure to 
send for it before spending any money in newspaper 
advertising. Address N. W. AVER & SON, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, Times Building, Philadelphia. 





We will send 








GIRLS 10 ote. a Ww. Russell, Newton, 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 


MENEELY'S BELLS. 


The uine TROY CHURCH BELLS known to 
the public since 1826, which have acquired a 1. 
tation unequaled by any, and a sale exceeding 
of all others. No agencies. P.O. address, either 
Troy or West Troy, N. Y. 

MENEELY & CO. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY 
Bell Founders, Troy, N. ¥ 


Manufacture a superior qual of Btils. 
Special attention given to OHURCH BELLA, 


&@r Tllnatrated Cataloenes sent free 
J. & R. LAMB, Church Furniture, 
TABLES, ETC. 
bik and Gold §. §. Banners, $5.00 each. 
Send for Circular,59 Carmine St.N.Y. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Bells of Pure Copper and ‘Tin 
for Churches, Schoels, Fire 
djerme, Farms,etc. Fuiiy 


ARRANTED. Catalogue 
sent Free. VANDUZEN & TIFT, Olnmcinaati. 0. 























32 Cviumon [llustrated Paper and » pretty 5x7 
chr mo, seat 3 moe. on trial fer 10 cts Estab. 
3 years. Y. F. World, 20 Lincoln 8t. ton, Mass. 


cy work, 
Mass. 









It is very gratifying these times find 
now and then a that something Bke an 
adequate return for the mo invested. have 


ly disappointed results 
sivetioonent! in oarcluasa 
Ug Ferrera On rae Cre —domary 


We have received a large number of ‘ts 
for the perm wae refer to you, including one 
m an 


We consider yours the best medium we have tried 
so far, and feel well satisfied with the business the 
advertisement has brought us. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Ordinary Advertisements: per line (14 lines to an 
inch), for each insertion, 25 cents. Special Notices: 
r line (as above),30 cents. Reading Matter; per 
ine (leaded), 50 cents. Discounts on the above 
rates as follows: 5 per cent. on 4 insertions, 10 per 
cent. on 8 insertions, 15 per cent. on 13 insertions, 
20 per cent. on 26 insertions, 25 per cent. on 52 inser- 
tions. Copy for Advertisements must be on hand by 
Saturday of the week preceding their issue. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 








EDUCATIONAL. 
OME SCHOOL FOR 
4035 





YOUNG LADIES, 


Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Best atvantenss tor a thorough education. Refers by 
ey to H. Trumbull, Editor of The or 
hool Times, and Rev. 8. W. Dana, 4001 Pine 4 


Philadelphia. For circulars, address. 
MRS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 





REENWICH ACADEMY, with Musical Institute 

and Commercial College. Founded 1802. ASea- 

ie School for both sexes. On direct route from 
New York to Boston. For eptniogne address 

REV. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., E. Greenwich, R.I. 





CINNAT! WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE, 

Best advantages in Literature, Lan- 
Fuipting. and Masic, 

REV. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., President, 


OLDEN HILL SEMINARY for Yous Ladies. 
3 Bridgeport, Conn. For circulars, address the 
Principal, Miss EMILY NELSON. 


LUMBER 


AT WHOLESALE. 
Southern PITCH PINE, Mich and Canada. 
WHITE PINE AND HARD WOODS. Building 
and Ship TIMBER. Lumber for export. 











cut to dimension and Vessels furnished. lso 
dressed seasoned Lumber, Wainscoting, Mould- 
ings, ete., for trimming churches and © dwell- 


ings. 


Please send for estimates. 
E. P. WALLING, 106 WALL STREET, New Yorn, 





DR. WARNER’S 
HEALTH CORSET, 


With skirt supporter and self-adjust- 
8 o ual 


in n ed for beau 
pe Beer comfort. A a 


wed by ail 
i physicians. sale ing mer- 
chants. Samples, any size, by mail. 
In Satteen, $1.50; Coutil, $1.75; Nurs- 
ing Corset, $2.00; P Corset, 


$1.00. 
WARNER BROS., 361 Broadway, N.Y 
ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 











25 h10c., postpaid. GEO.1. REED &CO,, Nassau, N.Y 
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"Jae b ENT SHOPPING MART 


Goods are sent to all Paris of the 
World from 


Wanamaxer’s Grano Deror, 


AND 
Thousands of Ladies are now doing 
their Shopping without leaving home, 


EVERYTHING py0.2 Siatcriat 


For mreereeey, of either Sex or of any 
Age. frite for Samples and Prices 
of what you want. They will be free- 
ly and promptly sent. 

Address, piainly, 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Grand 
Thirteenth @& Market, Philadelphia. 


Io i 


acc cc I 














DRY GOODS 


Bent to any part of the United States by 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


of Boston, the Largest and Oldest Dry Goods House 
in New Kngiand. We are now offering our immense 
stock at retail, at prices lower than were ever quoted 
at wholesnle before the War. These unparalleled 
bargaius ave crowded our immense stores with cus- 
tomers from ali parts of New * ngland, and we desire 
every one in the Middle, Western and Southern 
States to take sdvantage of these the greatest rar- 
guins ever offered in \merica. Send at once for our 
new catalogae, complete in every detail of descrip- 
tion and price. 


JOKDAN. MARSH & CO., Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


IN MAY 


There will be issued in 














A series of articles on 


RUSSIA and the RUSSIANS. 


From an interview with Er-Governor ANDREW 
G, CURTIN, Ex-Minister to St. Petersburg. 


*New York Street Laborers,” 


In a series of interviews with themselves. 


f pring Planting in Garden 
and Farm. 


A SERMON EACH WEEK 
By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


International Sunday-School 
Le-sons. 
By Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


**Letters from my Library.” 
By “ LAICUS.” 


Terms ; $3.00 per annum, postage prepaid. For four 
months on trial, $1.00, To clergymen, $2.50, Sample 
copies sent on receipt of three cent stamp, 


For sale by all newsdealers. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
27 Park Place, New York. 


Chanvaugta Assembly Herald. 


A forty-eight column paper in quarto form will 
be published at Fairpoint as the official organ of 
the National Sunday School Assembly and Scien- 
tific Congress from Sena 1878 moatbly, through 
the year and daily (Sundays excepted), through 
the sessions of the Assembly in August of every 
year This paper will contain exact steno- 
graphic reports of all the proceedings of the 
Assembly, including all the scientific and literary 
lectures and sermons, and also reports of class 
instructions, drills, etc. ete. 


REV T. L FLOOD, A-M., Editor. 

Rev. J H Vincent, D.D., will edit a depart- 
ment of Normal Class work. and Rev. L. H. 
Bugbee, DD, President of Allegheny College, 
bas been engaged to prepare a commentary or 
analysis of the International Sunday school les- 
sons for each Sunday of the year for this paper 

Twenty thousand copies of the paper were 
issued asan advance sheet on April 8 which 
contain a large amount of information in regard 
to the Assembly to be held in August next, 

Suabseription price _- paid), cash in ad- 
vance, per annum, $1 60. 

When 5 or more subscriptions are ordered at 
one time $140 

Single copies, 6 cents each. 

For advertising, subscriptions, or 
copies, address 





single 


M. BAILEY, Publisher, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
NW AND BKAUTIFUL 
REWARD CARDS ror SUNDAY AND DAY 
SCHOOLS. Prices to suit the times—over 500 kinds 
and designs—comprising—Moito Cards—Reward 
Cards. Seripture Text is—Sentiment Cards— 
ards—Good Desire Carda—and Hymna! 
Cards, TEACHERS’ aa list EDUCATIONAL 
CARDS SENT FREE to any address. J. H. BUP- 
FORD'S SONS. Publishers of Novelties in Fine 
Arta. 141 to 147 Franklin St.. Roston, Mase 


Keep the Moth from your furs ard woolens by 
using our Moth Prouwf bags, size 26x1/ for 10 cents, 
#6x21 for 16 cents. By mall trom 


J. 2. CAmLISLE, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BACRAMENT* EL, SARBRATHA, 








$24.50 
ECONOMICAL 





bered and 
use. 








A. 50 Vols. 


13,356 Pages. 
Price of the same books 
separately, $50.25. 


Walnut.) 











and they m 


In Uniform Style. 
The Volumes num- 


S.S.LIBRARY | © “chess « 


Each Set in a neat 
wooden case (grained 


The books in the two 
sets are all different, 


together, making 
110 Vols., 30,000 Pages, for $53.50. 


$29.00 
ECONOMICAL 


S. S$. LIBRARY 
B. 60 Vols. 


16,462 Pages. 


Price of the same books 


separately, $59.05. 





ready for 

















ay be used 





EpwarRp Garrett, Dr. Joun 


cheapness, these Libraries are well wor 
Schools, Circular with full Catalogu 


Works by Mrs. Cares, GEorGE MacponaLp, NorMAN Mactzon, 


Puetps, LYMAN ABpott, and other well known writers included. 
Unequaled for high character of books, substantial and attractive style, and 


Hatt, Hessa Srretron, Miss 


th attenion of City and Country Sunday 
es sent on application. 





DODD«MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 751 Broadway, WN. Y. 








Walte 


FRENC 





SOLD B 





BAKER’S COCOA, 
BAKER’S BROMA, 


BAKER'S CHOCOLATE, 


Acknowledged the BEST throughout the World. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 


r Baker & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





BREAKFAST COCOA, 
PREMIUM CRACKED COCOA, 


H VANILLA GHOCOLATE, 
EAGLE FRENCH CHOCOLATE, 
GERMAN SWEET CHOCOLATE. 





(2 em ener 
Y ALL THE PRINCIPAL GROCERS. 














All Aboard! 


FOR THE 


OLD WORLD 


AND THE 


PARIS EXPOSITION! 


But before you start, get a 


General Accident Policy 


IN THE 


“OLD TRAVELERS" 


OF HARTFORD. 





over 31,000 
2,850,000 


Accident Claims paid, 
Amounting to - - 
Many thousands of Dollars have been 


aid to families of policy-holders iost at sea. 
Gare are some examples: 


L. M. Janes; lost on steamer Pewabic, $5,900 
kK, C. Jackson, chief engineer str. Pewabic, 2,000 
Cc. F. st. Johu lost at sea, 1000 
1. S. Hayden. lost on steamer Constitution, 5.000 
Thomas Shave, lost on steamer Consutution, 1 000 
Jno. W. Hudson, jost on sieamer Constitution, 1 000 
G. A. Peters exvulcsion, steamer Missouri, 5,000 
Wm. Laing. lost at sea, sow 
A. RK. Calden, lost at sea, 5,000 
H. Uirich, lost on Sea Bird, 1 000 
Capt, Andrew J. Parsons, lost at sea, 5,000 
Capt. Thomas Lord, lost on Lake Huron, 2 Ovo 
. Wirthlin. steamer explosion, 2.000 
Capt. John Macdiarmid, lest t sea, Woo 
G. L. Heuman, los: on Cambria, 5,000 
T. A Faster, steamer ex plosien, 2.500 
Jas. A. Sumner, lost overvoard from steamer, 10 000 
C. H. Bliss, lest on steamer Metis, 5,000 
Capt. C. H. Sprague lost on sch. T. A. Ward, 1,009 
P. H. Field, jost on steamer Metis, 3.000 
Norman Marsh, lost on steamer Metis, 5.000 
Hon James Ritchie, lost on tug-boat, 5.0) 
J.T. Canninghem, explosion str. St. John, 5.000 
Jobn Hites, ost on steamer Lronsides, 5,000 
Moses Stevens, lst from steamer, 4,000 
wight Kimk, lost on Schilier, 5,000 
Marcus Stein, lest on Schi ler. 5,000 
“erman Zinkieson, lost on Sehilier, 5 000 
Simon Mandlebeum, lost from steamer 10,000 
Frost Thorne, lost on yacht Mohawk, 5,000 
M. Lueck nbach, tost with str. Deutsenland, 1°00 
kK. G. Thurston, lost with ship N. T. Hail, 5,u00 


An Aceident Policy covers the risks of travel 
or occupation, at bome or abroad, costs but a small 
Premium, and can be had oi any Ageut at short notice. 


W. W. ALLEN, 


General Agent, 
112 8. Fourth St., Philadelphie. 





AGENTS EVERTWHERE, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


BANNERS. 


MERINO BANNEBS, 18x30 INCHES. 








One side decorated ...-.... $2 50 
Both > SeanGbncebadneadtheindeescesbee - 50 
SILK BANNERS, 18x30 INCHES. 

One side decorated .. -- 40 
Both -  gensccceeeteetinn eeeeeasececes 8 00 


These banwers are made any colors. Any shape at 
bottom, trimmed with tent imit-tion gold bullion 
fringe geld border, gold letters, any text or inscrip- 
tion, gold spearheads om the ends. 

Centensial medal awarded these banners. 

Estimates given on fimer work. 


CLARENCE A. HART & CO., 
133 North Third St., Philadelphia. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS 
R. GIESLER, CHURCH FURNISHER, 
152 Bleeker Street, New York. 











AGENTS WANTED. 
Q7 A DAY to Agents canvassing for the Fire- 


side Visitor. Terms and Outfit Free. Ad- 
dress, P.O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 








PROF. A J.SCHEM'S HISTORY of the 
RIN THE EAST 


A Tt 
Is the LIVE book for LIVE agents. Has 70Qoctavo 


pages, 100 Engravin Price. 
DB. 8. GOODSPEED, New York or nati. O. 


5000 AGENTS WANTED for the sale of the 
“ Tilustrated Lord’s Prayer,” TEN OTHER 
WORKS OF ART, Books and Useful Novelties, 


NOT A SINGLE HUMBUG. 


Agents are making from $2 to $15 per day. Ministers, 
Book and Picture nts, and all out of employment, 
send for circular and terms and be convinced. 

Ad REV. 8. T. BUCK 
Milton, Northumberland Co., Pa. 


aa” BOOK AGENTS TAKE NOTICE! 20 
BETSEY BOUBET COME AGAIN! 
New Book Ready for Agents, by 


JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE: 


SAMANTHA AT THE CENTENNIAL. 


Send for Circulars to AMERICAN PUBLISHING 
CO , Hartford, Ct., Chicago, Ll, Newark, N. J. 














AGENTS! 
PROFITABLE WORK 


In canvassing for =UNDAY AFTERNOON. a 
perfectly delightful Sunday magazine. Unique, mat- 
ter being all original, and by the very best writers. 
Fresh. bright, aud spicy Ranks in literary merit with 
best secular monthlies. Two first-class serials 
begin soon, one by Epwarp Everetr Hate. “A 
complete success.”— The poet Whittier. “ Has become 
a general favorite.” Hartford Courant. Popular price, 
$8 a year. Special terms now offered. SUNDAY 
AF1ERNOON, Springfield. Mass. 





Black Silk !Fringe, plain head 
Bla k SUK Fringe, 3 Knota, 3ic ; 5 Knots 






Extra heavy Saddler’sSilk Fringe, 75¢ to... $1 50 
Linen Embroideries «n brown,blue and whit 4 
Ladies’ Drab hose, silk embroidered .......----..-- 3c. 


Three pair Ladies’ White Cotton Huse, for......... 25c. 


Howto bea Magician. 





N iilustreted catalogue of the best magical 
A apparatus, such as is used by all of the 
prominent magicians, will be mailed to any ad- 
dress on receipt of 15 cénts. In case the person 
sending for acataiogue afterwards makes a pur- 
chase of any article, the cort of the catalogue may 
be deducted from the remittance. Any boy, by 
making a wise se’ect’on from this catalogue, can at 
a small outlay of money make himself very enter- 
taining to his friends. Many pleasing and puzzling 
tricks can be eas:!ly performed by an entirely new 
beginner. The catalogue should be in the hands * 
of every wide-awake boy in the land. Address 


THOMAS W. YOST, 
35 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW 
S. 8. Library Books. 











Take Care of No 1. By Power. $1 00 
the H.«use in the Glen. 125 
Life of Dr. Kitio By Dr. Eanrz. 125 
Mil y’s Whim«. MATHEWs. 1 25 
Haps and Mi-haps. Matuews. 6 vols. 7.50 
Kingdom of Judah. WARNER 150 
Ki g iv» His tBeauty. Newron. 1.25 
The Old Looking Giass. By the 
author of “ Ministering Children ” 100 
Pine Needles. ATale WARNER. 150 
little and Wise. W. W Newron. 1 25 
Indian Stories. By A. L. 0. E. 5 


Carters’ Cheap 8. 8. Library. No. 1, 


50 vols., in a Case, net, $20.00. 


Carters’ Creap 8. 8. Library. No. 2, 


50 vols., in a Case, net, $20.00. 


A, L 0 E. Library. 


55 vols.. $40.00. 


4@- Send for onr New Catalogue of 
Books for the Young. 


S &S. Libraries supplied on favorable 
terms, and with gren: care in the selec- 
tion, beth from eur own list aud that 
of other Pubiishing Mouses and Socie- 
ties 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 RROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE 
Responsive Services 


USED AT THE 


International §. 8. Convention, 


HELD IN THE CITY OF 


AE LAIN, A... 


Have been published at the following prices: 


INTRODUCTORY SFRVICE. per hund-ed......$1 8 
FELLOWSHIP SERVICE, per hundred..... -- 10 


Address all orders to 
EBEN. SHUTE, 52 Bromfield St., Boston. 












CONCESSIONS OF “LIBERALISTS” TO 
ORTHODOXY. The leity of Christ, The Atone 
ment, Endless Pundsbment. By DanreL DorRCcHES- 
TER, D.D. 12mo. Clotb. $185. 


The conception ef the work is a happy one; the 
analysts of the subjects eemprebeasive and clear; the 
eence*sions pertinent and trustworthy, and wide 
euough im the range of autbors to give them great 
cogency. The plan and execution are alike admira- 
hle.— Rev. Heman Lincoin, DD. 


IS THERE A HELL? An Inqeiry and an AD 
swer. By Rev. Joun A.Cass, A.M. 12mo. 1 cls. 


The affirmative answer Is seriptural, rational, just, 
and able.— Central Methodist. 


Boston: D. Lothrop & CO,, Publishers. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL JOURNAL 


“Unsurpassed as a help tothe study of the Inter. 
national sons.” “To any teacher whose time 0 
preparation is limited it is indispensable.” ‘ It con: 
tains notes suited to teechers of both advanced and 
primary classes; has Bible references printed in full. 
It is equal te a commentary, dictionary, and mps 
combined.” Such is the testimony from every section. 
Only sixty-five cents a year for single copy. Clubs of 
six or more. tifty-five ceuts each. Address, 

RELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 
$05 Broadway, New York. 


Tho Bila far Bible Tela 


Go to your Bookseller and ask him for t B ra 
FOR BIBLE TEACHERS,” with Eyre & Spott 
woode's imprint. They are furnished in five size 
and at prices from $1.50 to $12.00. pe 

They have been revised and extended in matter, 
prose in binding, and REDUCED IN PRICE. ible 

There is no reason why any Sunday-school or peor 
teacher should be es : he pr ‘ Tea 
ance in these Bibles isof real use, ard not a 

Ask for a Descriptive Circular. If the books canny 














3. D. CARLISLE, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





be furnished you our own town, send & 
to PUTT. FOUNG 200., Coaper Union, M. ¥: 


